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THE PRINCE OF ORANGE, FRIGATE. 

Below we give a view of this fine vessel as 
she recently appeared lying at anchor off the 
Battery, New York, where she was visited by 
crowds who were attracted thither to see and ad- 
mire her size and general proportions. Invita- 
tions were politely forwarded by Mr. Zimmer- 
man, the Consul-General of the Netherlands, to 
many persons and gentlemen connected with the 
press to visit this beautiful frigate; and the fol- 
lowing record of her appearance and belongings 
we copy from a description given in a New York 
paper. “ With the exception of a small quarter 
deck, the upper deck, as well as the lower, pre- 
sents an unbroken walk, lined on each side with 
guns—thirty-two pounders, and capable of car- 
rying a ball upwards of two thousand yards. 
They are fired by percussion caps, by means of 
a brass hammer ‘attached to a cord in the sea- 
man’s hand. The advantage of this plan over 
the old system, in certainty of explosion and re- 
sistance to damp, is obvious. At the after part 
of the upper deck, and under the quarter deck, 
are deposited an immense number of pistols, 
cutlasses, boarding pikes, and other small arms, 
ranged round the sides in the form of stars and 
other devices ; and two fine guns mounted like 
field pieces, which could be brought to bear on 


any desired point with facility. The second deck 
was lined with thirty-two pounders, and some 
guns of a greater calibre than those on the first 
deck, and also fired by percussion caps. Conti- 
guous to these guns were balls, grape shot, pow- 
der charges in differently colored bags, varying 
in weight, cutlasses, bayonets—all ready for im- 
mediate use, and in admirable order. F.om the 
main and fore parts of this deck are suspended, 
at night, the hammocks of the men; down the 
centre are placed the clothes store, and on each 
side are ranged seats and conveniences for 
“messing.” The cooking apparatus in the fore 
part ison an extensive scale, and the extreme 
cleanliness that pervades the whole is most strik- 
ing. Also, a school, comprising about a dozen 
boys, at a desk, hard at work with their slayes 
and pencils. Upon going aft, we entered the 
midshipmen’s room, in which. some half dozen 
* middies” were seated at a table, enjoying the 
true life of a “middy,” according to Captain 
Marryat’s notion, and passed into the officers’ 
room, which was well furnished ; and having ex- 
changed courtesies with some of these gallant 
gentlemen, we proceeded into the captain’s cabin, 
a unique little apartment, elegantly fitted up with 
all the adjuncts and comforts of a drawing-room 
—sofas, tables, chairs, mirrors, carpets, etc., and 


a portrait of the previous captain. These cabins 
were divided by partitions, which, in action, are 
removed, so as to afford an uninterrupted line; 
the guns in the captain’s cabin were painted in 
imitation of white porcelain. On the third deck 
there are no guns, the fore part being appropri- 
ated to a hospital and a medicine room, which 
was replete with all the materials of a regular 
city drug store; behind this, and farther ahead, 
was the stowage room, which contained a good 
assortment of books—religious, scientific, medi- 
cal, and educational. This deck was also strung 
with hammocks, and the sides lined with small 
arms, and abounded in departments containing 
balls, grape shot, chain shot, canister shot, pow- 
der bags, and grappling irons, fishing hooks, 


nails, and carpenter's toole—all ready for use at 


@ moment’s notice. Under the fore part of this 
deck was the chief powder magazine, containing 
some thousands of pounds of powder, and which 
is entirely under water, so that no shot from an 
enemy could possibly reach it, and it is also sur- 
rounded by the sail rooms as a further preven- 
tive. Over this magazine is posted a sentinel 
day and night, to prevent the approach of lights 
or fire, or iron or steel implements. A little 
further aft, adjacent to this magazine, and also 
beneath this deck, are immense fresh water re- 
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servoirs, capable of containing an ample supply 
of water for 500 men for the space of 100 days. 
In the main part of this deck, is erected a brass 
fire-engine, with hose of various lengths and 
sizes; and adjacent, qn the opposite side, is a 
water cock, which, when turned, emits sea water 
to an extent capable of sinking the ship to any 
degree, and thereby extinguishing fire. Higher 
up is a gigantic engine and a series of pumps 
and conduit pipes, for the ejection of water from 
the ship. Further on, and under us, was another 
powder magazine, guarded, like the former, by a 
sentinel. Adjacent was a long row of large tin 
canisters, containing bomb shells, all marked and 
ready for immediate use, and adapted to every 
variation of distance. We now re-ascended to 
the first deck. The officers, attired in blue frock 
coats with gold epaulets, and naval blue caps, 
with gold band, were pacing the deck; and the 
men, of whom we did not observe more than a 
hundred, were variously employed in “ scouring ” 
up and in fixing the rigging. They were attired 
in blue jackets, white trowsers, and black sailor’s 
hats, and are fine, noble-looking fellows. The 
ship is a rapid sailer, about the size of one of the 
Collins steamers, and is admitted to be one of the 
finest ships in the Dutch navy. Her complement 
is 482 men, and she carries sixty guns.” 
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CHAPTER 


DICK CHABERT—TRE PLOT. 

We would respectfully invite the reader to 
follow us to a spot where the sweet brier and the 
white thorn are growing; to cross with us a 
moor where the black moss is seen at every step ; 
where the fen-cress is creeping ; where the sedgy 
grass is rankest. Tread lightly, for the ground 
is soft and yielding, and there is water beneath, 
perchance. We clamber over an enclosure, and 
are now where the earth is firmer. We cross 
the enclosure and gain a growth of farze upon 
its farthest border. Making our way through 
the furze in the best manner we can, we suddenly 
emerge, with our garments somewhat torn, and 
our hands lacerated, into an open space hemmed 


in by chestnut trees. As it is near sunset, the place’ 


looks quite dark and sombre. Directly before 
us, at the base of the hill, stands a mean looking 
hut. 

A man and a woman are seated upon a blan- 
ket, which is spread upon the ground before a 
blazing fire. They are both gipsies, and in the 
prime of life. The man has a sinister face, and 
his beard is long and dirty. His clothes are the 
worse for wear, and are equalled only in filth 
and raggedness by those upon the person of his 
spouse. The face of the latter, though rather 
‘sullen in its expression, is not entirely destitute 
of comeliness. Gentle reader, permit us to in- 
troduce Dick Chabert, and his wife, Maria—real 
chips of the old block, and proud of the distinc- 
tion of being what they are—gipsies in every 
sense of the word. There are no tricks but that 
‘they understand, and have practised. They can 
cheat and rob you while talking to you in the 
most friendly manner—calling you “pretty 
lady,” and “ fine gentleman.” 

Having thus briefly described these characters, 
we will return to the proper tense, and proceed 
with our narrative in usual style. 

“ Are you likely to make much out of this new 
job? asked Maria, turning to Dick. 

“ What a question to ask of Dick Chabert,” 
he replied, graffily. “Did I ever do a person's 
dirty work for nothing ?” 

“IT know you have done a great many ugly 
things,” was the response. 

“Old Hepsey has got gold, and she pays, and 
is willing to pay,” said Chabert. 

“ And so has the lord of Hardwick got gold.” 

“T have handled some of it, and shall handle 
more. Jack Lynd is to be put out of the way, 
you know.” ‘ 

“Yes. But what has he done ?” 

“He affronted the lord of Hardwick in some 
way, I don't know how exactly, but he’s got to 
be quieted.” 

“There's more than one who wishes him no 
good. Hepsey Herne hates him, and has threat- 
ened his life.” 

“She never forgives an injury, whether real 
or imaginary. She's a she-wolf; all brimstone 
and fire!” 

“One thing I would like to know,” said the 
‘woman, earnestly. “ Why does she hate Cora 
so much. She was always a still, peaceable, 
pretty maiden, never doing any harm to any- 
ot suspect there’s a great secret there, which 
we shan’t be likely to know about very soon. 
Did you ever notice how fair her skin is *” 

“ Of course; everybody that sees her notices 
that. Gipsy blood isn’t wont to be so white.” 

“There's but little of the blood of the Rom- 
many there. Any person of common sense 
might mistrust that.” 


“You have traced her out, then, and found 
her ?” 

“ Yes, I have followed her to her covert, and 
a nice place she has got into. She has thrown 
off the gipsy toggery altogether, and is quite 
another person. She always had winning ways 
with her, and she’s become a great favorite with 
the Waldrons. But what is more strange than 
all, young Frederick of Glenburn has been mak- 
ing love-to her.” 

“Do you know this to be true?” asked the 
woman. 

“ Certainly Ido. Isaw the young lord meet 
her in a meadow, where he told her a very fine 
story that made her faint.” 

“She was always handsome enough to turn 
anybody’s head,” added Maria, thonghtfully. 

At that moment there was a heavy rap upon 
the door. 

“Come in,” growled Chabert. The door was 
pushed open, and the lord of Hardwick entered. 
He paused on the threshold when he saw Maria. 

“You can speak before her,” said Chabert. 
“ She’s discreet, and wont leak.” 

“ Have you considered my proposition ?” asked 
Hardwick. 

“I have, your lordship. You may consider 
the job as good asdone. His days are numbered, 
and they are less than seven, all told.” 

“ By steel, or drug ?” 

“ By the drug—not all at once—not too sud- 
den ; but by degrees—by inches, as if it were by 
the hand of some strange disease. It is slow 
and sure.” 

“Tell me when it is all over,” added Hard- 
wick, with a shudder. 

“ Yes, your lordship.” 

“ There is one more thing I would have done. 
Do you ever lift your hand against one of your 
own people ?” 

“Never!” exclaimed Chabert. 

“ Even lions, tigers, and venomous reptiles do 
not prey upon their own kind,” said Maria. 

“Then you can do nothing for me in that di- 
rection. Well, let it pass. Forget that I men- 
tioned the subject. But as for the other one—” 

“ Jack Lynd,” suggested Chabert. 

“You comprehend,” proceeded Hardwick. 
“Don’t do things at the halves; and play meno 
tricks.” 

“ Bless your honor’s honor, no,” said Maria, 
quickly. “We are poor but honest people, and 
wouldn’t wrong you for the world. We wouldn’t 
hurt a fly, unless he was troublesome.” 


“You can depend on us,” added Chabert. 

Hardwick threw some golden coin upon the 
floor and left the hut. 

“ They call us bad people,” said Maria, snd- 
denly. “ They say that we lie and cheat, and 
poison cattle ; but how are they better than we ? 
Does not that fine lord come to us to get his 
enemies put out of the way? Yes, and he is 
worse than we are, for he would have his own 
people poisoned like dogs, and we never do that. 
We do not kill each other ; our laws are sacredly 
observed. O the gentile! may he die some vio- 
lent death; and may his body remain unburied !” 

“Here comes old Hepsey,” said Chabert. The 
hag entered. 

“T have been walking this way and that, and 
tramping‘up and down, east and west, north and 
south,” she muttered. 

“ How fares it with you?” asked Chabert. 

“My lucky star is not in the ascendant. I 
haven't found the runaway.” 

“ Then T*have been more successful than you,” 
said the other. 


Hepsey’s eyes sparkled with joy. “Haveyou 
found her ?” she asked, laying her hand nervous- 
ly upon Chabert’s arm. 

The latter answered in the affirmative. 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the sorceress. “ The 
fates relent. I grow young again. You are 
worth your weight in gold, Chabert. ButI will 
pay you—O yes, I will pay you. Now tell me 
all about it.” 

The gipsy now proceeded to describe the 
manner in which he had found the retreat of 
Cora, which was more by accident than other- 
wise. 

“ Now,” said the hag, when he had finished, 
“] will tell you what we must do. Cora must 
be taken from the people she is with. She must 
disappear under such circumstances that they 
will never wish to see her pretty face and eyes 
again. We must lurk about the house ; we must 
watch our time; we must steal silver and gold, 
or other valuables, and when they are missing, 
Cora must be missing also. The theft must fall 
on her. It will spread all over the country like 
wildfire; reach the ears of Frederick of Glen- 
burn, and make him feel that he has been cruelly 
deceived and cheated in the seemingly innocent 
little maiden that he had loved so tenderly. The 
Waldrons will be grieved, mortified, and offend- 
ed. Their little angel will sink suddenly into a 
thieving gipsy, ungrateful, and not to be trusted.” 

“ That'll fall rather hard on Cora, wont it?” 
asked Chabert. 

“ What if it does, man!” exclaimed Hepsey. 

“If it is a proper question, I'd like to know 
what makes you hate her so?” 

“Tt was a part of our agreement that you 
should ask no questions. But I will say this 
much and no more: I have reasons enough for 
what I do. Iknow more than you—I know a 
long history of wrongs and abuses which you 
know nothing about, and I am having my re- 
venge. Let that satisfy you. Butif you should 
play me false in any way, I will afflict you with 
dire diseases, and worry you with aches and 
pains to the extent of my art.” 

“ Never fear, Hepsey; let us finish our plans.” 

A long conversation now ensued, in which the 
scheme to ruin Cora was perfected, and seemed 
to be wanting in none of its parts. 

“ What is to be shall be, and fate will have it 
so,” said Hepsey. “Last night, while my witch- 
cauldron was seething over the fire, the promise 
was repeated : 

Two shall be lost, and one be saved, 
And the enslaver be enslaved.” 


The hag turned to go, laughing and shaking 
her stick. 

“Why do you feel interested in Isadore of 
Dunalstein?” asked Maria, abruptly. 

“ You shall know all in good time— 


When that which seems to be, is not, 
And that which was shall be forgot,”’ 


said the sorceress. 
“J do not understand you,” replied Maria. 


“This riddle read, it shall be plain 
That gain is loss, and loss is gain,’ 


added Hepsey, and without making farther reply, 
departed in her usual manner. 

“ She’s a strange old body,” said the gipsy’s 
wife. “She's always muttering about Margaret 
and revenge, when she thinks nobody hears her. 
Who Margaret was, what relation she was to 
Hepsey, how she was wronged, and who wronged 
her, I don’t know.” 

“ And you wont be likely to for many a long 
day to come,” rejoined Chabert. “The old 
witch never tells her secrets, and she’s got some 
that hang pretty heavy on her mind. The re- 
membrance of this Margaret troubles her night 
and day. Somebody will suffer yet on her ac- 
count; ay, and some fine lords too.” 

“About this girl, Cora,” resumed Maria. 
“She intends her some dreadful evil. Yes, I 
can see it in every flash of her eye, and every mo- 
tion of her lips. And there is Isadore; another 
mystery! Why does she watch Hardwick day 

day, and hate him more and more the more 
she sees him, if it isn’t because she feels an in- 
terest in Isadore of Dunalstein, and that he has 
been the cause of her disappearance. There is 
something wonderful in all this, Chabert.” 

“ Something to excite the curiosity of woman,” 
retorted the other, facetiously. 

* And of the men, too, for that manner. But 
tell me, if you have heard nothingymore of the 
bold highwayman that freed Fredefitk of Glen- 
burn of his money 

“ He has been heard of in different places, but 


can’t be taken. The troopers have been after 
him, but he gave them all the slip, leaped hedges 
and ditches, and was soon beyond their reach. 
He has the reckless daring of a gipsy, and the 
liberality of a prince, or a Robin Hood. What 
he takes from the rich they say he gives to the 
poor. There are many of the poor peasants who 
wouldn’t mind fighting for him.” 

“It’s very singular that he should give away 
what he risks his neck to obtain,” said Maria. 
“ He is very handsome, too.” 

“Yes, only surpassed in beauty by Joseph 
Abershaw., But I am wasting much time. I 
must be thinking about this Jack Lynd, and send 
him on the long tramp upon a strange road that 
has no back tracks. Every man’s fortune, you 
know, is written in a book, and we are obliged 
to do just what is written. All that happens is 
not accident, but design. Or, as Hepsey says, 
‘what is to be will be.’ So I will go to fulfil 
my destiny and Jack’s.” 

Before closing this chapter, we will remark 
that Dunalstein’s servant, Jemmy Jacques, went 
to sleep numberless times, dreamed many extra- 
ordinary dreams, and consulted the profound 
sage, Artemidoras, very often; but he failed to 
throw any light upon the fate of Isadore. 

It was in vain, that in his sleeping fancies he 
extracted teeth with the kitchen tongs, flew a 
kite with a cable, made love to the cooks, whom 
he hated, fell up stairs and was kicked down by 


his master, and finally, saw a hand beckoning- 


him away to some spot that he hadn’t the most 
distant conception of. “ All signs failed,” and he 
made everybody at the castle miserable and 
unhappy by his dreams. Under these-circum- 
stances the melancholy Jacques became an ob- 
ject of general aversion and distrust, received 
countless cuffs from his master, and’much ridi- 
cule and abuse from his fellow-servants. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ELEANOR OF LOCKWOOD—THE DISCOVERY— 
CHANGE OF FORTUNE—THE ABBEY. 


Tue lord of Glenburn, Frederick’s father, was 
kind and indulgent to those over whom he ex- 
ercised authority, when he was implicitly obeyed, 
but hard, stern and unforgiving, when his com- 
mands were disregarded. This trait of charac- 
ter was well understood by his servants and ten- 
ants, as well as by his son. Though, as a gen- 
eral thing, just, and sometimes generous, all 
feared his sudden outbursts of temper, when his 
wishes were in any way opposed, or not con- 
sulted. The lord of Glenburn was proud of his 
lineage, and it was his fixed determination that 
the blood of his race should never be deteriorated 
by igfoble marriages. 

For Frederick he had formed many splendid 
schemes. He flattered himself that he should 
live to see him united to one of the fairest and 
most noble ladies of the land. As his son had 
now reached the age when he could properly be 
considered a candidate for matrimony, he had 
begun to look about among his aristocratic ac- 
quaintances for a lady suitable in rank, wealth, 
and beauty to be the wife of Frederick. As for 
his other child, Angeline, a girl of fifteen, he had 
not yet begun to perplex himself in relation to 
her final disposition by marriage. She was 
pretty and intelligent, but much too young to 
be sought after (as he supposed), or to be bar- 
gained away. 

Among the acquaintances of Glenburn was 
the lord of Lockwood, who owned extensive es- 
tates near Rochester. Eleanor of Lockwood 
was pronounced very fair by all experts in fe- 
male loveliness, and was considered a suitable 
match for the most noble youth the country 
could boast of. Several letters passed between 
Lockwood and Glenburn, which resulted in a 
visit from the former, accompanied by his daugh- 
ter, and an imposing array of liveried servants. 

Whatever negotiations, proposals and accept- 
ances passed between the two lords, were, for 
the time being, kept secret. Neither Eleanor 
nor Frederick was aware that they were des- 


| tined for each other by their respective pa- 


rents. Soon after the former made her appear- 
ance at Glenburn castle, Frederick’s father drop- 
ped sundry hints that astonished and startled 
him not a little. By degrees the truth dawned 
upon Frederick. Although he could not but 
admire the charms of Eleanor, his heart, as the 
reader is aware, was not his to offer; it was al- 
ready in the possession of one whose name he 
dared not even whisper within the precincts of 
‘Glenburn. 

He read, conversed, walked, and hunted with 
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. Lockwood; your coming is useless. The fair 


“Disgorge all your venom.” 
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the proud daughter of Lockwood, but could not 
forget the mild, sweet face of Cora. The anx- 
fous fathers were proud of the young people, 
and earnestly hoped that all would happen ac- 
cording to their wishes. It finally came to be 
well understood, by both Frederick and Eleanor, 
what was expected of them, viz., that they should 
fall in love with each other. The consequence 
was, that Eleanor grew bashful and reserved, 
and Frederick became unsocial and confused 
when they were together. 

But Glenburn and Lockwood were content to 
let things take their own course, never once 
doubting the result; often congratalating each 
other on the advantages of such an alliance. 

“Talk up to her, my boy; don’t lose a fine 
opportanity,” said Frederick's father, one morn- 
ing, when the two young people were about 
to set out upon a short excursion on horse- 
back. Our hero colored, but made no reply. 
The graceful figures of Eleanor and Frederick 
had scarcely swept out of sight, when Hepsey 
Herne was seen advancing towards the castle. 

“ What have we here ?” said Lockwood, as the 
hag drew near, 

“That's some of the trampers,” replied Glen- 
burn. 

’# She looks like a witch,” added the former. 

“And I am!”. exclaimed Hepsey, fiercely, who 
had overheard the remark. “Go home, lord of 


Eleanor will never wed Frederick of Glenburn.” 
“ Who has said it?” asked Glenburn, quickly. 
“The fates,” said the sorceress. 

“ The fates lie, then!” cried Glenburn. 
“Hush! old man. The fates never lie!” 
“ Go on, witch of Endor,” added Lockwood. 


“ You came here, thinking there would be love- 
making, a match, and a wedding; but you might 
have spared your time and labor; there'll be 
neither. Ha! ha! ha! No, no—neither the 
one nor the other. So mount your horse, call 
your lackeys, and ride away with your daughter.” 

“ What mean you, hag?” 

“Frederick of Glenburn loves already. O 
yes, he loves, and has loved wisely. Ha! ha! 
very wisely !” 

“ Listen, sorceress!” cried Glenburn, angrily. 
“If you lie to me I will have you beaten with 
whips, and locked up in the darkest dungeon of 
the castle.” 

“ Beaten with whips! Hepsey Herne beaten 
with whips! Attempt it, if you dare. I defy 
you. Icould throw you both from the battle- 
ments of the castle with my own hands.” 

“Do not provoke her,” said Lockwood ; “al- 
low her to tell her story. I dare say she has 
learned it well.” 

“ You will know it as well as I,” added Hep- 
sey. “It wont be asecret long. All your ten- 
ants and vassals will hear the particulars ere a 
week expires.” 

“If you really know anything concerning this 
matter, speak out,” continued Lockwood. 

“It’s a base fabrication!” exclaimed Glen- 
burn, impatiently. 

“]T will declare it once more, that you may 
hear plainly, and understand. Frederick of 
Glenburn loves a gipsy maiden.” 

“And who?” asked Glenburn, contempta- 


sneer. 
“ A precious creature she must be if she looks 
like her mother,” said Lockwood, with a low 
laugh. 

“ Laugh on, my lord; but she is fair, and was 
dutifal, till Frederick of Glenburn crossed her 
path and poured his honeyed words into her ear. 
Bat now she has left me, and I am alone in my 
old age.” 

“Where has she gone?” asked Lockwood. 

“With him, Heaven knows where! But he 
has provided a place for her somewhere, no 
doubt.” 

“ What do you think of this?” said the lord 
of Lockwood, tarning to Glenburn. 

“If he has deceived the old hag’s daughter, 
who is to blame? She should have kept her 
out of his way. Asto his loving her, why of 
course it is all nonsense, He knows better. He 
is a Glenburn, and too prond to fix his affec- 
tions on one so far below him,” 

“T differ with you. It seems to me that there 
is something serious in this.”, 

“ My lord of Lockwood, a son of mine would 
not dare—”» 

“Nonsénse, Glenburn! Young people dare - 


“Do you know what I would do in such a 
case, my lord ¢” 

* Certainly not.” 

“T would disinkertt him,” said Glenburn, em- 
phatically. 

“You will consent to a marriage with my 
daughter *” added Hepsey, with a hollow, mock- 
ing laugh. 

“Begone !” cried Glenburn, fariously. 

“ Are you still incredulous?” asked the hag. 

“Yes!” thundered Glenburn. 

“T will go on, then. This Cora—this dutiful 
child of mine! this prop of my old age! is now 
enjoying herself at a cottage, where she wants 
for nothing, through the liberality of your son. 
And not long ago, in a pleasant meadow, where 
the flowers were blooming, and the sun shining, 
and the birds singing, this good, kind, gallant 
Frederick met my runaway girl, and sitting 
down beside her on a green hillock, took her 
hand and told her a ‘fine story, which made her 
silly heart glad, and almost stopped its beatings 
in a swoon.” %y 

“ Take away this woman!” cried Glenburn, in 
a towering passion. 

“Te will be a pleasant subject for you to think 
of,’ added Hepsey. 

“So this ends all our grand scheming,” said 
Lockwood, with a disdainful-curl of the lip. 

“Not so,” replied Glenburn. “I am yet mas- 
ter in my own house.” 

“ And think you I would force my daughter 
upon one who is insensible to her worth and 
beauty? No, no, my lord of Glenburn.” 

“ But all this talk remains to be proved. It 
may turn out to be all a fabrication.” 

“ Ask the young lord Frederick if it be false ?” 
said the hag. 

“T congratulate you, my lord, upon your son's 
choice. It certainly shows a remarkable taste, to 
refuse Eleanor of Lockwood and take a gipsy 
tramper—the descendant of a race of thieves and 
vagabonds! I say I congratulate you !” 

“ My lord of Lockwood, you are hard upon 
“me. I beg of you to suspend your judgment 
until I have spoken with my son.” 

“So be it—speak with him, and let us know 
at once how the case stands, that I may take my 
daughter and return to Lockwood.” 

“ My good friend and lord of Lockwood, I 
trust when you return to your castle, the young 
people will have been betrothed, and the settle- 
ment fixed upon.” 

When Frederick returned, a private interview 
took place between him and his father. They 
were closeted a long time together. The old 
lord’s voice was heard pitched on a very high 
and angry key. When Frederick came forth he 
was pale and excited. He went first to his own 
room, paced it some moments in great pertur- 
bation, then rushed from the castle, saddled his 
favorite horse, and was about to ride away, when 
he saw the figure of Eleanor approaching. He 
paused, as she seemed anxious to address him. 


“ My father has informed me what passed this 
morning in our absence between the lord of 
Glenburn, himself, and a wild gipsy woman. 
Believe me, sir, I sympathize with you in the 
painfully embarrassing situation in which you 
are placed. I perceive that something unpleas- 
ant has passed between you and your father. 
Do nothing rashly ; and do not believe for a mo- 
ment that I have been a party to my father’s 
views, or knew the object of this visit,” said 
Eleanor. 

“T am very grateful to you, Miss Lockwood, 
for your sympathy and good wishes. If my 
heart had not been previously occupied, I feel 
that I might have loved you; and even now it 
might be dangerous to my peace to linger near 
you much longer. Forgive me, if I have been 
wanting in gallantry, and believe my fault unin- 
tentional. Above all, pardon this rude leave- 
taking. I go forth to return no more,” replied 
Frederick. + 

“Pause, sir, before acting thus decidedly. 
Your father may relent,” added Eleanor. 

“No, fair lady, he will not soon change his 
mind. . It is better that I go forth,” answered our 
hero. 

Eleanor of Lockwood paused, and then asked 
timidly : 

“Ts this young gipsy girl so fair, then *” 

“When I say that she is as fair as yourself, I 
I pay her the greatest compliment that lies in 
fy power,” replied Frederick, gently taking the 
hand of his charming friend. 

“T regret your misfortunes, and would serve 
you if I could. At parting receive my best 


do what they please.” 


wishes When it is in the power of Eleanor of 


Lockwood to do you a favor, it will not be with- 
held, or ungraciously bestowed.” 


“TI believe it, lady. Heaven bless you ; adieu.” | 


Frederick of Glenbarn pressed the hand of 
Eleanor, bowed low, and galloped furiously from 
the paternal castle—a wanderer—an outcast. 

He checked his speed for an instant, and cast 
one sad look behind him. He beheld his sister, 
Angeline, standing at a window weeping. He 
waved his hand towards her, and rode on more 
wretched than before, for the sight of his sister's 
grief had touched him. 

How changed was his condition since morn- 
ing. He was then heir to the wealth and titles 
of the lord of Glenburn, and thus by courtesy 
called ; now he was as reduced in fortune as the 
poorest of his father’s tenants. He had fixed 
upon no particular purpose, and it was immate- 
rial to him which way he went. After he had 
left the castle in the distance, and its venerable 
towers were no longer visible, he suffered the 
reins to fall loosely upon his horse’s neck, and 
was carried forward, scarcely conscious that he 
was in motion, so busy was his mind with the 
late events which had produced such an impor- 
tant change in his worldly fortunes. 

The sun waned in the heavens, and finally 
sunk below the western horizon. Darkness fell 
like a sable curtain upon the earth. Frederick 
aroused himself a little. Where should he pass 
the night? In the open air? His father’s ten- 
ants would gladly offer a bed to the “ young 
lord,” but he shrank fiom the thought of being 
dependent upon them even for a single night. 

The mild face of the moon appeared in the 
skies, and shed a feeble light upon Frederick's 
way. He looked about him to learn where he 
might be. The first object that met his sight 
was the wall of a ruined abbey. The moss 
and the ivy were creeping over the timbers of the 
decaying fabric. 

“T could not find a better place!” exclaimed 
our hero—“a spot more in keeping with my 
feelings.” 

He dismounted, relieved his horse of saddle 
and bridle, and turned him into the court, where 
the grass was growing luxuriantly. 

“ Mournful ruins! you remind me of my own 
crumbling fortanes,” added Frederick. * This 
were but a poor home for me yesterday, but a 
fitting one for me to-night. Welcome, friendly 
ruins! You shall serve my purpose as well as 
a gilded palace.” 

“ And so your fortunes have changed ?” said 
a voice near him. Frederick started, and beheld 
emerging from the shadow of the ruins a tall 
and commanding figure. “ The world, young 
sir, is fall of change,” added the voice. “ You 
cannot tell to-day what will happen to-morrow.” 

“ Very true,” replied Frederick. 

“ So you are unhappy,” continued the figure, 
who now stood with folded arms not far from 
Glenburn. “Your good father has doubtless 
discovered your partiality to the poor gipsy girl.” 

“What! whom have we here!” exclaimed 
Frederick, not a little astonished at what he 


heard. 
“One who knows you—one who likes you 


better than he does your noble father—one who 
does not hate you though you bear the name of 
Glenburn. Look at me and see if we have ever 
met before.” 

The stranger approached, and Frederick look- 
ed into his face. 

“ Yes,” said Frederick, bitterly, “ we have met. 
You robbed me on the moor.” 

“Your memory is good. I borrowed your 
father’s rent.” 

“ Borrowed ?” 

“Yes, and I now return it to you. In this 
bag you will find every sixpence I took from 
you,” replied the highwayman, placing a heavy 
bag in Frederick’s hand, which the latter recog- 
nized as that which had been taken from him on 
the moor. 

“ This is passing strange. What means it?” 
asked our hero. 

“Tt means simply that I would serve yon, as 
I would do all the unfortunate and unhappy. 
You now, it would seem, have’ no home, and it 
were hard for one who has never known a want, 


to be houseless and without money. The gold 


which I have restored may do you much good, 
and before it is gone, let us hope that your fa- 
ther will forget his anger, and entreat you to re- 
turn and bless his old age.” 

“T have met with many curious adventures, 
but this is the most curious of all. That a com- 
mon highwayman can express such sentiments 


‘and so generously, surprises ‘me beyond 
” 


“The world we inhabit, young sir, is full of 
strange things. We must learn to be surprised 
at nothing that transpires. What is to be will 
be.” 

“So says Hepsey Herne,” said Frederick. 

“ Few persons, I believe,” resumed Raymond, 
“are as bad as they are represented. If we 
could read the motives of the most notorious 
persons, we should oftener frame excuses for 
their actions.” 

“ No doubt.” 

“The maiden whom you love is fair, and pos- 
sessed of virtues rarely found in those of her 
station. It is very possible that you may not 
regret that you fixed your thoughts upon her 
As I have said, people are not always what they 
seem. Who can foresee what this same poos 
maiden may one day be ?” 

“Sir, whoever you are, your words interest 
me. Speak on.” 

“ You have acted nobly,” resumed Raymond, 
“and in a manner that has proved your claims 
to the friendship of those who love noble acts. 
Your conduct has made me your friend for life. 
Cheer up your heart, Frederick of Glenburn ; we 
shall yet meet under more happy auspices. 
From out the deep darkness of the present a 
faint light is shining, one day to become a radi- 
ant lamp to shine upon your pathway.” 

“ Singular being,” said Frederick. 

“ Never despair, is a brave motto, and I would 
recommend it to you,” added Raymond. 

“ By one expression you made use of, I per- 
ceive that you know that mysterious woman 
called Hepsey Herne,” continued our hero, more 
and more interested. 

“ Yes, I know her well. A poor, crazed soul, 
who broods continually over the imaginary 
wrongs of the past. She hates Cora, and seeks 
her ruin.” 

“ Bat why, if she is her daughter, should she 
hate her?” asked Frederick, earnestly. 

“ Therein lies a mystery. There is a possi- 
bility of her being the child of some other 
person.” 

“T have often had such thoughts. It is by no 
means improbable. She is as unlike her as she 
can possibly be. Heaven grant that it prove so.” 

“T am trying to untwist a tangled skein,” said 
Raymond, “and for your sake and Cora’s I will 
persevere, whatever discouragements I may en- 
counter. There are two, in a particular manner, 
that are objects of Hepsey’s hatred, Cora and 
the lord of Dunalstein.” 

“ The lord of Dunalstein is not a bad man,” 
answered Frederick, thoughtfully. “He has 
many generous qualities, which I have often 
coveted.” 

“T believe you are right, but I have thought 
differently. Things have been whispered in my 
ears, which time will ere long prove to be either 
true or false; I trust and hope the latter.” 

“JT have known him from childhood,” re- 
sumed Frederick, “ and know no illof him. His 
deeds of charity are often spoken of among the 
poor. It is true that I have heard my father say 
that there was a time when his name was some- 
what aspersed ; but that was long ago.” 

“ And to that very incident in his life I have 
referred. A new light has within a few weeks 
streamed in upon my brain in relation to a most 
important subject. But time, the great solver of 
problems, will eventually set all right. Follow 
me, and I will show you where you may pass 
the night in some comfort.” 

Our hero followed his strange companion into 
the abbey, and to an apartment in which there 
was a liberal quantity of dry straw. 

“I have passed more than one night here,” 
said Raymond. “It is but a rude bed to one 
unaccustomed to hardship, but far better than 
none.” 

Frederick thanked him for his kindness in 
suitable terms. 

“I must leave you now,” added Raymond. 
“ Perhaps I may return before morning. “ With 
these words the highwayman left the abbey, 
leaving our hero lost in a whirl of wild thought. 

He stretched himself upomthe humble coach 
of straw.. Hours passed on, but sleep refused to 
visit his eyelids He was 100 much excited by 
the stirring events of the day to slumber. He 
accordingly arose and descended to the open air. 
His horse was still feeding in the court, and 
greeted his appearance with a low neigh of re- 
cognition. 

[ro BE conttNUED | 


The just is clearly to be seen, 
:  Notin the world, but in the gap between; 
Manner is all in all, whate’er is writ, 
The substitute for genius, sense and wit.— Cowper. 
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A MOSQUE AT JERUSALEM. 

One of the most striking features of Oriental coun- 
tries, is the peculiar grace and character of their re- 
ligious edifices. ‘The mosque of the Mussulman is as 
strongly individualized as the gothic charch of the 
Christian. The mosque represented in the engraving, 
though not of great extent, may be taken as a type 
of this class of buildings. The massive foundation, 
the broad steps by which the worshippers ascend, the 
umbrageous trees, flourishing in all the luxuriance 
of an eastern clime, and adding the charm of natare 
to the grace of art, the fanciful battlements, the cres- 
cent curved dome, and towering above all, the grace- 
ful minaret piercing the blue sky, from whose poised 
hattlement the musical voice of the muezzin proclaims 
the honr of prayer, the indolent figures of the proud 
Orientals clustered at its base, these make up a scene 
of striking and peculiar character, redolent of “the 
clime of the east, the land of the sun.” 


REIGN OF TERROR. 
SUMMONS OF THE LAST VICTIMS AT THE PRISON 
OF SAINT LAZARE. 

The artist has here presented us an historical scene 
of deep and thrilling interest, Who has not read the 
story of the great French revolution of the last cen- 
tury? During that portentous convulsion the eyes 
of the friends of liberty throughout the world were 
fondly turned on France. The example of this coun- 
try in throwing off the yoke of Great Britain had in- 
spired the patriots of France, and it seemed, at one 
time, as if that beautiful country were destined to be 
regenerated and disenthralled, and through her the 
rest of Europe emancipated, and a new and glorious 
era opened in the history of mankind. Princes, no- 
bles, many of the clergy, nearly all the men of letters 
and science, united to reform the enormous abuses, 
and assuage the awful misery under which the French 
nation groaned. The destruction of the Bastile by 


the people of Paris sent a thrill of exultation through- 
out the world. The liberal party of England and 
free America sympathized warmly with the revolu- 
tionists. But these hopes were of brief duration—the 
execution of the king of France, and of his unfortu- 
nate queen, and the horrible excesses perpetrated by 
the revolutionary tribunal, who deluged France in 
blood, sparing neither age, sex nor innocence, revolt- 
ed and sickened the whole Christian world. Although 
the Reign of Terror, justly so called, was brief, it 
filled the country with death, desolation and mourn- 
ing. To belong to the better classes, to be virtuous, 
to be pious, was enough to excite the suspicion of the 
monsters who had risen to power; was enough to secure a pass- 
port to prison—and from the prison to the guillotine there was but 
one step. The power of life and death was wielded by three 
monsters in human shape, Robespierre, Couthon, and St. Just. 
The first was always speaking of virtue, religion and patriotism, 
while he signed the death-warrants of his victims without a shud- 
der or a scruple. Couthon, a paralytic, with his lower limbs crip- 
pled, affected great gentleness and tenderness of heart. He alwa: 

carried a little spaniel about with him. One day when a lady, 
who had come to implore the life of a friend, was turning away 
in despair at the rejection of her suit, she happened to tread upon 
the dog, when Couthon exclaimed, “what! madame! have you 
no feeling?” St. Just, the third of the triumvirate, was a monster 
of ferocity. ‘They were —ee by the troops of Gen. Henriot, 
a dranken ruffian, raised to his rank from the dregs of society. 
As Robespierre felt his influence waning, and saw that his san- 
guinary acts began to be regarded with horror, he increased the 
number of sentences, hoping to overawe all opposition by the 
Paris the executions were now multi- 
plied to such a degree that eigh ms were uently con- 
veyed in the same vehicle to To 
cite the names of all the illustrious victims who fell, would far 
exceed car limits, and at the same time present too horrid a pic- 
ture of human depravity. It is satisfactory to know that the 
dreadful trio came to a terrible end. The engraving below rep- 
resents one of the closing scenes of the reign of terror. The door 


VIEW OF A MOSQUE, AT JERUSALEM. 


of the vast hall in which a mass of prisoners are crowded together 
has just opened to admit the messenger of the criminal tribunal, 
who enters, followed by men armed with sabres and revolutionary 
ikes. On the threshold of the prison, iu ihe midst of a threaten- 
ing crowd, the Princess de Chimay is being dragged towards the 
fatal car, and is turning to bid a last farewell to her friends and 
companions in misfortune. She is followed by the Marquis de 
Montalembert, and Ro t de Montcrif, the li sman, who 
are advancing towards the grating. In front, and in the centre, 
Andre Chenier, the poet, is negligently in a straw chair, 
seemingly absorbed in a dreamy reverie. At his left, young Ma- 
demoiselle de Coigny throws herself in terror at the feet of the 
venerable Bishop Samt Simon. Further to the right of the spec- 
tator, the countess of Narbonne-Pelet is seated, and standi be- 
side her is the princess of Monaco, whose name has just | 
called by the rs of the tribunal, and who is just pointed 
out by the man who leans against a pillar. On the other side, the 
most striking figure is that of the Marchioness Colbert de Maule- 
vrier. Her head is covered by a coif, and she is sitting, resigned 
and patient, with a rosary in her hands, calmly awaiting the ter- 
mination of this izing scene. The only person who stoops to 
useless prayer entreaty, is Madame Leroy, a young and cele- 
brated actress of the French Theatre. At the extreme left of the 
engraving is a group formed by Captain Ancanne, who is pressing 
the hand of his fainting wife, and receivi e caresses 
of his daughter. The design of the picture is by Charles Mueller. 


SLEASOWS PISTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


SHERIDAN AS “AN ARTFUL DODGER.” 
' Taylor, of the Opera House, used to say of Sheri- 
dan, that he could not pull off his hat to him in the 
street without its contieg him fifty pounds; and if he 
stopped to speak with him, it was a hundred. No 
one could be a stronger instance than he was of what 
is called living from hand to mouth. He was always 
in want of money, though he received vast sums 
which he must have disbursed ; and 
tell what became of them, for he 
spent his wife’s fortune. (sixteen hundred pounds) in 
a six weeks’ jaunt to Bath, and returned to town as 
poor as arat. Whenever he and his son were invited 
out into the country, they always went in two post- 
chaises and four; he in one, and his son Tom fol- 
lowing im another. This is the secret of those who 
live in.a round of extravagance, and are at the same 
time always in difficulty—they throw away all the 
ready money they get upon any new-fangled whim 
or project that comes in their way, and never think of 
paying off old scores, which of course accumulate to 
“ Such gain the cap of him who 
makes them fine, yet his book “uncrossed.” 
Sheridan once wanted to take Mrs. Sheridan a very 
handsome dress gown into the country, and went to 
Barber and order it, saying 
it, by. such a romisi sho ave’ 
y rid think it was) made: 
answer that the time was short, but that ready money 
was a charming thing, and that be should have it. 
Accordingly, as the time approached, she bought the 
dress, which came to five-and-twenty pounds, and it 
was sent in to Mr. Sheridan, who sent out a Mr. 
Grimm (one of his jackalls); to say that he admired it 
exceedingly, and that he was sure Mrs. Sheridan 
would be delighted with it, but he was sorry to have 
nothing under a hundred pound bank note in the 
house. She said she had come pfovided for such an 
accident. and could give change for a hundred, two 
hundred, or five hundred pound note, if it were neces- 
sary. Grimm then went back to his gy for 
further instruction; who made an excuse that he had © 
no stamped receipt by him. For this, Mrs. B. said 
she was also mon ef ; she had brought one in her 
et. At each message, she could hear them langh- 
ng heartily in the next room, at the idea of having 
met with their match for oncé; and presently after, 
‘Sheridan came out in high good humor, and paid her 
the amount of her bill in ten, five, and one pound © 
notes. Once when a creditor brought him a bill for 
yment which had often been presented before, and 
he complained of its soiled and tattered state, and said — 
he was quite ashamed to see it. “I'll tell you what 
Td advise you to do with it, my friend,” said Sheridan: “take it 
home, and write it upon parchment!” He once mounted a horse 
which a horse-dealer was showing off near a coffee house at the 
bottom of St. James’s street, rode it to Tattersall’s, and walked - 
uietly back to the spot from which he set out. The owner was 
rious, swore he would be the death of him; and in a quarter of 
an hour s, they were seen sitting together over a bottle 
of wine in the coffee-house, the horse-jockey with the tears ranning 
down his face at Sheridan’s jokes, and almost ready to hug him 
as an honest fellow. Sheridan’s house and lobby were beset with 
duns every morning, who were told that Mr, Sheridan was not 
yet up, and shown into the several rooms on each side of the en- 
trance. As soon as he had breakfasted, he asked, “ Are 
doors all shut, John ?” and, bemg assured they were, marched out 
very deliberately between them, to the astonishment of his seif- 
invited guests, who soon found the bird was flown. I have heard 
one of his old friends declare, that such was the effect of his frank, . 
cordial manner, and insinuating eloquence, that he was re 
afraid to go to ask him for a debt of long standing. lest he sho 
borrow twice as much. A play had been put off one night, or a 
favorite actor did not appear, and the audience demanded to have - 
their money back again; bat when they came to the door they 
were told by the check-takers there was none for them, for that © 
Mr. Sheridan had been there in the meantime, and carried off all 
the money in the till. He used often to get his old cobbler to broil 
a beefsteak for him, and take their dinner together — Hazlitt. 
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OBANCELLOR DE L’HOPITAL 
DURING THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
St. Bartholomew's Day is a festival of the Roman 
Catholic church, celebrated on the 24th of August. 
Tn the year 1572, Charles IX, king of France, im- 
pelled thereto by the queen-mother, re<olved, upon 
-the anniversary, to massacre all the Huguenots, or 
Protestants of Paris. At a given signal, the tocsin 
was rung in the church of St. Germain [ Auxerro 
and the Catholic party, being previously apprised 
‘instructed, commenced the wholesale bu of 
their opponents. The massacre extended throughout 
the kingdom, and the number of victims amounted to 
at least 30,000. The Chancellor Michael de |’Hopital 
was deprived of his high functions about 1569. “f 
am,” he wrote to Catherine de Medicis, the queen- 
mother, “more than sixty-five years old; I have a 
wife, a daughter, son-indaw, and nine grand-chil- 


dren already—a train of servitors whom I cannot 
allow to die ofdhunger tdisloyalty, and a tower 
of my residence is crumbling to . In these cir- 


cumstances, if your majesty, undér the preéfure of 
sete qulgeacioss believes in your inability to aid me, 
I will endure it all with patience—it will be neither 
tedious nor difficult at my age.” At the time of the 
massacre, the chancellor was li in his chateau de 
Vigny, situated in the environs of Etampes. He was 
surrounded his whole family, except his daughter, 
Madame de I'Hopital, who was then in Paris, and 
‘wha was saved by the Duke de Guise’s widow. A 
‘populace drunk with fanatical fary surrounded his 
use: His laboring men were seized and bound. 
He thought his last hour had arrived, and resigned 
himself, without an effort, to his fate. His servants 
desired to arm themselves and repel the murderers. 
“No,” said be. “And if the small door is not large 
enough for their entrance, open the large one and give 
them a free passage” In the meanwhile, a small 
band of horsemen were seen from the chateau de 
Vigny approaching it at full ga'lop. Were they de- 
fenders or assassins? In those terrible days every- 
thing and every one was looked on with and 
dread, The secret, however, was soon disclosed. 
‘The horsemen reached the castle, drove back the ag- 
gressors, and announced themselves as a saf 
— the queen. They assured the chancellor that 
he nothing to fear, and that even his former zeal 
for the heretics was pardoned. “I was not aware,” 
was the calm reply of the chancellor, “that I had de- 
served either th or op The resigned and 
venerable countenance of this great man, and the 
calmness of his attitude, is well contrasted in: the en- 
graving, in the terror, distress and helplessness of the 
oo he is surrounded, and the whole scene 


map 
@ truthfal record of a highly interesting event. 


AN INCIDENT OF MOUNTAIN LIFE. 
This pleasing picture, like every work of true art, 


tells its own story. Night_is setting in 7 . 
ia ng among the CHANCALLOR DB LHOPITAL, THE 


snowy mountains, co and stormy. Afemale> © 
peasant, accompanied by her children. one an infant, and the other. 
a young girl, has lost her way, and weary with wandering. fatigued 
and hopeless, has sunk upon the snow. Already that drowsiness 
is creeping over her senses, that indifference gaining possession of 
her mind, which are the sure precursors of a sleep that knows no 
waking. But at this critical moment the daughter discovers that 
they are saved, and rousing her mother, she points eagerly to a 
distant mountain gorge whence two men are hastening to their 
assistance, preceded by their dogs, whose keen scent and intelli- 
gence have probably detected the sufferers and guided their masters 
to the spot. .The wandering family, and the imagination follows 
where their wants are pro- 
v ior, an ence i be luoked back to onl 
as a dismal dream. . 


GORGEY, THE TRAITOR. 

To say that he is hated in Hu , is to exprtéss feeb! 
ings of the nation towards him. e 
the people, trodden into the very ground by the oppressor, is 
poured forth on. the man to whom they intrusted all, and who 
trayed them. I give one instance, in an occurrence which hap- 


ed this spring, in Kiagenfurt. 
soldiers 
—were returning from the’ régi- 
ment in Italy, in which they had 
been drafted, to their homes, on 
furlough. They had just money 
enough to be able to reach Kiag- : 
enfurt; and there, were utterly 
at a loss what to do; in astrange 
town, stripped of everything, and 
without any means of raisi 
money. Though it sorely offend- 


eying in a coffee-house, near by. 
very first gentleman whom 

he asked gave him several silver 
zwanzigers. Surprised at such 
overflowing generosity, he went 
out and showed his gains .to his~ 4 
comrade, and told him to go. in 


general.” Both the soldiers rose 
up, strode into the coffee-house, 
dashed the money on the table 
before ndrel!- we 
rather die of hunger than take 
kreutzer from you !” and th ies 
the howe. The affait was 
soon noised about in the hotel, 

up for two 

—Brace’s Hungary. 


THE USES OF HISTORY. 

History as we call it—men for ever read in vain! Poring with 
microscopic eye over the symbols in which it is written, they are 
heedless of the great facts. expressed by them. Instead of co 
ing evidence bearing upon the all important question—What are 
the laws that determine national success or failure, stability or 
revolution ‘—they gossip about state intrigues, sieges and 
court scandal, the crimes of nobles, the quarrels of parties, the 
births, deaths, and marriages of kings, and other like trifles. Mi- 
nutiw, pettifogging details, the vanity and frippery of bygone 
times, the mere decorations of the web of existence, they examine, 
analyze, and learnedly descant upon ; yet they are blind to those 
stern realities which each age shrouds in its superficial tissue of 
events—those terrible truths which glare out upon’ us from the 
gloom of the past. From the successive strata of our historical 
deposits, they diligently gather all the highly-colored fragments, 

junce upon everything that is curious and sparkling, and chuckle 

ike children over their glittering acquisitions ; meanwhile the rich 

veins of wisdom that ramify amidst this worthless debris, are ut- 
terly neglected. Cumbrous volumes of rubbish are accamulated, 
whilet those masses Of rich ore are untouched —Secial Statics. 


AN INCIDBAT OF MOUNTAIN LIFE. . 


SLEASOMS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


: ACCUMULATION. 

To become fonder of accumulation than of expen- 
diture, is the first step towards wealth. An agricul- 
turist will receive a few grains of an improved species 
of corn, which be will not eat, but will plant them 
and re-plant the product from year to year, till his 
few grains become hundreds of bushels. Money is 
increasable by analogous processes, and success is 
within the power of man who shall attain to 
ordinary longevity. Jfaman at the age of twenty 
years can save 26 cents every working day, and an- 
nually invest the aggregate at compound legal 7 per 
cent. interest, he will, at the age of seventy, possess 
$32,000. Many men who resort to life insurance, can 
save several times twenty-six cents daily, and thus.sc- 
cumulate several times the above sum, long before the 
age of seventy. Nearly all fortunes are the re- 
sult of such accumulations. Hence, the men who 
amass great fortanes are usually those only who live 
long. The last few years of Girard’s and Astor's lives 
increased their wealth more than scores of early years. 
To be in haste to become rich by a few great opera- 
tions, is a direct road to eventual poverty. We can- 
not, however, command long life, bat we can approxi- 
mate thereto by commencing early the process of ac- 
cumulation—an elongation by extending backward 
being as efficacious as an elongation forward. Every 
hundred dollars expended by § man at the age of 
twenty years, is an expenditure of what, at our legal 
rate of interest, would, by compounding it annually, 
become $3,000, should he live to the age of seventy. 
This lesson is taught practically by saviogs banks, 
and well counteracts the fatal notions of the young, 
that old age is the period for accumulation, and youth 
the period for expenditure.—Hunt's Merchant's 
zene. 


A JEREMY 

He was fond of reading the pages, fond 
nature, fond of art. All he asked of seciety 
was, to let him live. That wasn’t much His wants 
were few. Give him the papers, conversation, music, 
mutton, coffee, landscape, fruit in the season, a few 
sheets of Bristol-board, and a little claret, and he 
asked no more. He was a mere child in the world, 
but he didn’t cry for the moon. He said to the world, 
“ Go your several ways in peace! Wear red coats, 
blue coats, lawn sleeves, put pens behind your ears, 
wear aprons; go after glory, holiness, commerce, 
trade, ~ object you prefer—only let Harold Skim- 
pole live 

* * * * * * 


“It’s only you, the generous creatures, whom I én- 
vy,” said Mr. Skimpole, addressing us, his new friends, 
in an impersonal manner. “I envy you your power 
of doing what you do. It is what I should revel in, 
myself. I don’t feel any vulgar gratitude to you. I 
almost feel as if you ought te be grateful to me, for 
giving you the opportunity of enjoying the luxury of 
generosity. I know you like it. For anythin, I can tell, I may 
have come into the world expressly for the of in- 
creasing your stock of happiness. I may have been born to be a 
benefactor to you, by sometimes giving you an opportunity of as- 
sisting me in my little perplexities. y should I regret re 
incapacity for details and worldly affairs, when it leads to s 
pleasant consequences? I don’t regret it therefore —Bleak House. 


COLLEGE LIFE. 

It was said by James the First, that if he were not a king, he 
would fain be a fellow of a college; I am rather curious to know 
where he got his idea of the blessedness of that condition; cer- 
tainly it was not from the knowledge of the truth, nor from obser- 
vation of the thing itself; even in the matter of study I believe 
that very few of his majesty’s subjects are so little addicted to it 
as these same fellows. A man who has bestowed haif his iife in 
mastering the classics or mathematics shuts himself up very com- 
monly in his stronghold ; he is unwilling to venture forth from it 
and prove himself in the open field, where he is conscious of his 
weakness. He has got together a heap of symbols—mere counters 
—and with these he calculates most dotingly ; but the substance 
of these shadows, the sterling 
gold of the intellect, coin current 
through the realm, he is as far 
as ever from acquiring; all his 
wealth is in paper—paper, like 
bad scrip, marked with a high 


nominal t, but of no value 
either in r exchange, repu- 
diated in traffic. He cannot 


condescend to beeome a child, 
and learn rudiments; he meddles 
not with matiers wherein men of 
@ very ordinary rate have twenty 
times his strength, without a tithe 
of his reputation.—Sel/- Formation. 


THE LION’S FEAR OF MAN. 

Lichtenstein says the African 
hunters avail themselves of the 
circumstance that the lion on not 
attempt to spring upon his pre 
till he has measured the poner f 
and has reached the distance of 
ten or twelve when he lies 
crouching on the und, gather- 
ing himself up for fhe: effort. The 
hunters, he says, make a rale never 
to fire upon the lion till he lies 
down at.this short distance, so that 
pe can aim directly at his head 
with the most perfect certainty. If 
one meets a lion, his only safety is 
to stand still, though the animal 
crouches to make his spring; that 
spring will not be hazarded if the 
man remain motionless, and look 
steadily in his eyes. The animal 
hesitates, rises, slowly retreats some 
steps, looking earnestly aboat him 
—lies down—again retreats, till 
getting by degrees quite out of the 
magic circle of man’s influence, he 
takes flight in the utmost haste.— 
Zoological Notes and Anecdotes. 
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THE SPY OF FORT MOULTRIE. 


A REVOLUTIONARY TALE. 


BY E. CURTISS HINE, U. 8. N. 


They fought like brave men long and well, 
They piled the gory field with slain— 
They conquered.— Marco Bozarris. 

Dourine the struggle of our then infant coun- 
try with her gigantic adversary—a struggle 
which resulted in our independence, and all the 
blessings that have since sprung from it—there 
was no city where firmer and braver hearts op- 
posed the encroachments of a foreign foe than 
Charleston, the pride of “the green palmetto 
State.” There, indeed, might have been found a 
stern and unflinching band, ever ready to battle 
against wrong and oppression, in whatever form 
it chanced to make its appearance; there the 
cannon of liberty uttered forth their loudest 
peals;and there fell many a ruthless invader, 
pierced by the deadly rifie’s unerring aim. 

‘At the period of which we are writing, on a 
little island at the entrance of Charleston har- 
bor—an island which in honor of the gallant 
Sullivan had been given his name—stood Fort 
Moultrie, a structure reared by the sons of free- 


dom to prevent the ingress of a foreign foe. It. 


was composed of palmetto logs planted verti- 
cally im the ground, something im the man- 
ner that the Parisian barricades are wont to be 
constructed by the Red Republicans, and those 
who are opposed to government, im whatever 
shape it may make its appearance, and was 
deemed by many but a frail defence against the 
tremendous power which it was well known 
would be brought to bear against it, should the 
British commander-in-chief decide to make a 
demonstration against the city. 

The command of this little fortress had been 
confided to Col. Moultrie, a brave and judicious 
officer, who, to many fine qualities of head and 
heart, united all the suasion and finesse of the 
ancient settlers of that flourishing colony; and 
no one could have been selected better calcu- 
lated to do honor to the important trust con- 
fided to his care than he. 

Within the enclosure of this palmetto fortress, 
a number of strong buildings had been erected, 
as quarters for the officers and soldiers who 
were placed there to defend it, and on the ex- 
treme right of this line of dwellings was the 
house of the colonel in command. It was a 
plain, rade stracture, built of palmetto logs, and 
furnished in the humblest style; but still, within 
those rough walls, was a generous hospitality, 
and society at once refined and elegant. For, 
clinging with devotional tenacity to the fortunes 
of that brave and accomplished soldier, was a 
charming wife, and still more charming daugh- 
ter, the sweet Emille—the pride and boast of 
Charleston. 

Emille Moultrie. at the time to which we refer, 
was in her eighteenth year—a fair, sweet, rosy- 
complexioned creature, with dark, languishing 
blue eyes, teeth as white and even as pearls, a 
form at once athleti¢ and finely developed, and 
with long dark hair, which habitually hung 
in a shower of ringlets down over her snowy 
shoulders, finely contrasting with the alabas- 
ter purity of her skin. But it was not now 
so much the beauty, as the goodness and the 
winning grace and playfulness of Emille Moul- 
trie, that captivated the hearts of many sensi- 
tive youth, and sent them to her presence to 
plead their suits in vain. And yet, although it 
had been her unpleasant lot thus to dismiss the 
attentions of at least a score of pretenders, 
it was always done with so much of affability, 
so much of kindly regard and good wishes ‘to- 
wards the discarded, that it left them all her 
friends—true warm-hearted friends, although 
they were well aware, from the firmness of her 
manner, that they never could hope to be her 
lovers. 

I will not pretend to say that all were thus 
summarily dealt with, who sought to win the 
regards of the bright Emille. Were I to do 
this, I should say that which a regard for truth 
induces me to leave unsaid, and I must therefore 
inform the sympathizing reader that there was 
one who had occasionally ventured to speak to 
the young lady in words somewhat warmer than 
those of mere friendship; and instead of dis- 
missing ‘him for his temerity, she had listened 
to his words, and that, too, as though they were 
not entirely unpleasant to her—if the deepened 


fiush upon her smooth round cheek, the tender 
drooping of the softly fringed eye, and the heav- 
ing of the full bust, could be regarded as a crite- 
rion of her feelings. Some people even went so 
far as to report that the colonel’s fair daughter 
was in love with the brave and handsome Henry 
St. Clair; but as we do not profess to any great 
share of penetration in regard to such matters, 
we shall not venture an opinion, but leave the 
reader to put whatever constraction upon her 
conduct may be thought advisable. 

Henry St. Clair was the son of a very wealthy 
merchant of Charleston, who had reared him in 
luxury .and comfort. He had returned from 
England, where he had been sent to complete 
his education a little before the opening of the 
war upon the plains of Lexington, and feeling a 
warm interest in the welfare of his country, he 
at once raised a company of troops in his na- 
tive city, placed himself at their head, and offer- 
ed his services to the Continental Congress then 
in session at Philadelphia. These services were, 
as a matter of course, gladly accepted, and he 
was at once sent off with his command, to join 
the army of Washington, whose name, even 
then, was ringing over the whole of this widely 
extended continent. 

After battling manfally im his country’s cause, 
and undergoing the usual vicissitudes incident 
to a life m’ time of war, Captain St. Clair, at 
the time of the opening of our tale, found him- 
self stationed with the remnant of his gallant 
band—thinned by battle and disease to half its 
original numbers, but never disgraced by a de- 
sertion—under the command of Colonel Monal- 
trie, and destined for the defence of his native 
town. 

When Henry St. Clair had taken his depar- 
ture for the mother country, a few years previ- 
ous to the Revolution, in order to finish his 
studies at the ancient university of Cambridge, 
he had left Emille Moultrie a child—playful and 
precocious, it is true, but still a child. It had 
been his delight to hold her upon his knee and 
prattle to her of what he expected to behold in 
that far-off storied land, for which he was so 
soon to leave his native shores, and also of the 
pretty things he intended to bring her when he 
should return. 

But when at length St. Clair did return to 
America, after a lapse of many long years, and 
sought out the house of Colonel Moultrie, he 
had nothing to tell Emille of his adventures, 
nothing to present to her—but sat with open 
mouth, gazing upon the bright vision which sud- 
denly swept before him, as the door of the draw- 
ing-room was thrown open, and she seated her- 
self by his side. He could scarcely realize that 
the finely-developed young lady, whose charms 
had expanded into such womanly proportions, 
could be none other than his little friend Emille ; 
and he sat for some time, almost stupefied, gaz- 
ing upon her without uttering a word, and striv- 
ing to recall to his remembrance the long, long 
years which had rolled away since he had left 
his native home. 

And yet that fair young lady was none other 
than Emille. Time works wonders, as he moves 
along upon his dusty track towards eternity ; 
and in this case, his breath had expanded what 
was, at the time of St. Clair’s departure, a half 
open bud, into a gorgeous flower, sweet as the 
rose that blossoms in the lonely wilderness. 

By degrees, as the astonishment of Henry St. 
Clair subsided, he became more talkative, and 
he soon found to his delight that it was not only 
the person of Emille that had improved, but 
that her mind had undergone a similar enlarge- 
ment, and that her judgment upon all subjects 
which he saw fit to broach, was matured to an 
extent which he had seldom found in w 


posed that both were delighted when Captain 
St. Clair.was ordered with the remnant of his 
company, to report to Colonel Moultrie for duty 
in the defence of Charleston. 

Again the intimacy which had been in a 
measure broken off, was renewed, for Captain 
St. Clair was quartered in a building but a 
short distance from that occupied by the colonel 
and his family, and 9s a natural consequence, 
the young people were much of the time to- 
gether, much to the chagrin and disappointment 
of many of the young men of the city, who thns 
saw all their hopes frustrated. and their plans 
for the possession of Emille nipped in the bud. 

About this time rumors began to be rife 
about the city and surrounding country, that an 
attack upon South Carolina was meditated, and 
that Charleston was the point to which the ex- 
pedition was to take its way. No certain intel- 
ligence, it is trne, had reached the inhabitants 
of the contemplated scheme, but it was known 
to the inhabitants that a large fleet, under Sir 


Peter Parker, was busily engaged watering and 
taking in ioe at the North, and many did 
not hesi to avouch that the baronet had 


certainly decided to favor the Carolinians with 
a visit. 

The alarm, m consequence of thiy rnmor, was 
very great in and about Charleston. Many left 
the city, carrying with them all their valuables ; 
and many more crossed over to Sullivan's 
Island, and placed themselves under the com- 
mand of the gallant Moultrie, resolved to defend 
to the utmost, their town from the invasion of a 
foreign foe. 

It was a fine bright morning, and all was life 
and bustle within the little fort upon Sullivan’s 
Island. Troops were drawn up with military 
precision within the palmetto enclosure, per- 
forming the different evolutions pertaining to 
their profession, and the sound of the drum and 
fife rose merrily upon the balmy air. Colonel 
Moultrie was seated in one of the apartments of 
the quarters allotted him, busily engaged in 
overhauling some letters which he had just re- 
ceived from the Continental Congress, and too 
intent upon his employment to notice what was 
going on in another part of the room. Or per- 
haps he did not care to know; at any rate, he 
kept his eyes steadily upon the letters before 
him, never once looking up, for if he had, he 
could scarcely have failed to notice that his fair 
daughter Emille was placed in rather an equivo- 
cal position there in his very presence, and but 
a few feet removed from the table at which he 
was engaged. The truth is, young St. Clair 
had just stealthily entered the apartment, and 
passing the colonel with noiseless step he had 
sought the side of Emille, and by some means 
her hand had found its way into his, and a softly 
whispered conversation was going on between 
them. 

“ Well, I never!’ exclaimed the gallant col- 
onel, as he finished the perusal of a document 
in which he had apparently been deeply inter- 
ested, “if Old Parker isn’t going to pay us a 
visit, after all. It seems by this letter that there 
can be no mistake about it. His ships sailed 
some days ago, and it is the general impression 
at the North, that the baronet intends to honor 
us with his presence. Well, the gossips in the 
city were not so far out of the way after all. 
But, hallo! what's all this?” turning his good- 
humored face towards the blushing Emille, and 
the confased captain, “ young St. Clair, as I live! 
How the deuce did you get in here without my 
seeing you, and what are you grasping the hand 
of Emille so tenaciously for? One would think 
you were afraid she would escape to the enemy 
and give information of our weak points. But 
I suppose, captain, that you have your weak 


The conversation turning upon his adventures 
abroad, he at once launched into a glowing de- 
scription of the wonders he had beheld, to which 
‘Emille listened with the deepest attention, and 
it was not until the city clock had tolled the 
hour of midnight, that St. Clair took his depar- 
ture from the Gwelling of Colonel Moultrie. 
From that time an intimacy sprang up be- 
tween these two young persons, or rather the 
intimacy which had existed was renewed, and 
they were almost constantly in each other's 
society, until, as we before said. upon the break- 
ing out of the Revoluion, St: Clair, with the 
entire approbation of Emille—for the fire of lib- 
erty burnt brightly on the altar of her heart— 
placed himself at the head of a gallant corps, 
and started off to defend his native land. 
The young couple had corresponded regularly 
during their separation, and it may well be sup- 


points, as well as the fort, and that an enemy 
has stolen in and taken possession of the fort- 
ress. Is it not so, now, you scapegrace ?” 

“ Well, colonel,” replied the young officer, “ I 
must confess that the outposts have been a little 
unguarded at times, and that taking advantage 
of it, a most dangerous foe has entered; but 
then you know that was before the war actually 
broke out, and I had not yet closed the gates.” 

* Ah, I understand you, you young rogue! 
But that excuse shall not avail you, sir. As 
you have allowed the enemy to steal a march 
upon you and enter your fortress while you 
were sleeping, I shall compel you, as a punish- 
ment, to support that foe during all your natu. 
ral life, and that will be a severe ordeal, I make 
no doubt.” 

* Not so severe as you might imagine, col- 

onel,” replied the captain, gaily. 


“We shall see, sir—we shall see,” added the 
other, with mock gravity, “but what says 
Emille? Is she willing that you should thne 
harbor an enemy ? Bhe used to be very pat- 
riotic.” 

Bat Emille had left the room. Just at this 
ene ae orderly opened the door, and looked 


welt, what is it?” inquired the colonel, in 
that short, abrupt manner, common to military 
men. 

“A young man, sir, wishes ts see you on im- 
portant business,” replied the soldier, respéct- 
fully touching his cap. 

“ What does he want ?” 

“He did not make known his business to me, 
sir—he merely requested to see 7 sir.” 

“ Well, show him in.” 

_A moment later. and the door again swang 
upon its hinges, giving entrance to a stout-built 
man some thirty years of age, to jadge from his 
appearance, who advanced towards the celonel 
and bowed low and obsequiously, as if anxious 
to conciliate him by a display of his urbanity 
and politeness. But Moultrie, although a gen- 
tleman born, was of the old school, which dis- 
dains idle forms and ceremonies, and prefers 
coming at once to the poimt without unnecessary 
flummery. 

“ Well, sir, what can I do for you?’ he in- 
quired, in a tone of voice but a little less stern 
than that which he had just assumed towards 
his orderly. 

“TI am anxious to join your forces, sir, and 
assist in aedyntiing « the city, if you will accept of 
my poor services,” replied the stranger, wie 
another low bow. 

“ Ah, where do you come from, my man ?” 

“T am a resident of Savannah, sir, which city 
T lefc some ten days ago, in order te come on 
here and have a hand in the fight, if there is to 
be one.” 

“Who do you know in Savannah?” inquired 
Moultrie. 

“0, almost everybody. I was born there, 


sir.” 

“ And have lived there all your days, I sup- 
pose.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ What street did you reside in” 

“In Pitcairn Street, sir,” replied the new 
comer, with some hesitation. 

“Hom! Pitcairn Street! Now I know you 
are deceiving me, and I don’t believe that you 
were ever in Savannah in your life. Iam as 
well acquainted with that city as I am with my 
own face, and I happen to know that there is no 
such street there.” 

The stranger appeared confused, and stam- 
mered out something in the way of an explana- 
tion, but Moultrie cut him short with 

“Well, it don't matter whether you were 
born in Savannah, or in some other place. You 
say you wish to join the garrison. You have 
strong hands, at any rate, and can make your 
services usefal ; so just go down tothe adjutant’s 
office and tell him it is my order for him to 
enlist you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied the stranger, and 
immediately took his departure, apparently not 
a little gratified to escape the keen glance that 
had been bent upon him -for the last few mo- 
ments. 

“That fellow’s a spy, colonel, you may de- 
pend upon it,” said St. Clair, as the individual 
left the apartment. 

“No, I think not, captain. I believe that he 
has ran away to escape the consequences of 
some crime he has committed, and does not 
eare vo haye the place of his residence known. 
At any rate, he’s a stout, able fellow; and men, 
you know, are scarce with us. However, St. 
Clair, it will be well enough to keep an eye upon 
his movements. We cannot be too cautious in 
these troublesome times.” 

“I'll watch his movements, you may depend,” 
replied the young officer, and rising to his feet, 
took his departure from the quarters of his 
commander. 

In the meantime, the stranger, accompanied 
by the orderly, repaired to the office of the adju- 
tant, and enrolled his name upon he books as 
Jasper Clayton; after which he was assigned 
quarters in the building occupied by the Charles- 
ton Volunteers, and took up his abode among 
the hardy and patriotic soldiers, who comprised 
that valuable corps. 

For some reason, from the very first, the vol- 
unteers did not seem to like their new comrade. 
He was morose and sullen; and, instead of 
spending his leisure hours in the barracks, he 
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used to stroll about the fortifications, narrowly 

watching and examining everything peculiar in 

their construction. This inquisitiveness was 

— noticed by many of tho soldiers, as well as by 
Captain St. Clair, who had, according to his 
promise to Colonel Moultrie, kept a sharp eye 

-upon all his movements, and became, almost 
convinced that he was aspy. These thoughts, 
however, the young officer did not impart to 
any person, and a considerable portion of his 
time being spent in the society of Emille, it 
afforded the new volunteer ample opportunity 
to carry out his plans, whatever they were, with 
but little danger of discovery, for none, save the 
captain, suspected he was aught beside what he 
seemed. 

In the meantime, Clayton, who was frequently 
placed as a sentinel upon a post near the quar- 
ters of the colonel, had espied Emille, and her 
rare beauty had inflamed his désires to the high- 
est pitch. This passion grew ‘each day more 
ardent, until at length, it came to occupy all his 

‘thoughts and wishes. He watched her every 
movement, and it was not long ere he discovered 
that St. Clair was the favored suitor, at which 
his wrath burst forth into a torrent of impreca- 
tions, and he swore to possess her, or perish in 
the attempt. 

_ A dark, gloomy night had settled down upon 
the fortress and the adjacent town, and the 
heavy rain descended in frequent showers, pat- 
tering upon the house-tops and drenching the 
poor sentinels, who could not leave their posts, 
to the very skin. Captain St. Clair chanced to 
be the officer of the day—a duty which devolves 
upon every one below the commander in his 
regular turn, and as such, it became his duty to 
visit the sentinels occasionally during the night, 
in order to ascertain if they are watchful and 
alert in the performance of their duties. On 
the night in question, the young officer having 
equipped himself, left his quarters and proceeded 
along the line of sentinels, being challenged by 
each in his turn, giving the countersign; and 
after some remarks in order to satisfy himself as 
to the safety of the post, passing on to another. 
He had passed in this manner most of the senti- 
nels, and was drawing near the open gateway 
leading down to the waters of the harbor, when 
a loud clear hail from the soldier on post at that 
important point, brought him to a sudden pause. 

“ Who comes there ?” hailed the stern voice of 
the soldier, as he brought his piece to a port 
across his body, and stood grimly regarding the 
advancing figure of St. Clair. 

“ Officer of the day,” quickly replied the cap- 
tain, still advancing. 

“ Halt, officer of the day, and give the coun- 
tersign !” exclaimed the sentinel ; and then, in a 
low tone, added, “ By Heavens, 'tis bim! Now 
for the execution of my plan!” 

The officer of the day slowly advanced until 
he had reached within a few feet of the sentinel, 
when he paused and uttered the single word, 
“ Moultrie.” 

“ Countersign’s. correct,” gruffly replied the 
soldier, “ pass, officer of the day.” 

St. Clair was about to pass out of the gate in 
order to see that everything was right in the 
neighborhood of the wharf, when the sentinel, 
who was none other than Jasper Clayton, sud- 
denly gave him a tremendous blow over the 
head with the clubbed end of his musket, which 
caused him to sink senseless and bleeding upon 
the ground. Then, with desperate haste, the 
soldier disrobed the captain of his outer gar- 
ments, and exchanged them for his own, throw- 
ing them in a pile upon the inanimate form of 
the officer, »fter which he took his way along the 
chain of sentinels towards the quarters of Col- 
onel Moultrie, answering the hails in every case 
by giving the countersign—which of course he 
knew—and being mistaken for the officer of the 
day, whose garb he had assumed. 

In a small, bat. neatly farnished bed-room 
opening from the parlor of Colonel Moultrie’s 
house, the fair Emille was slumbering in con- 
scious innocence, while dreams, bright and rosy, 
as a gaily-tinted sunset cloud, hovered around 
her pillow, and called asmile and heightened 
color to her#oft, young cheek. Suddenly, how- 
ever, a stealthy step by her bed side. awakened 
her, and by a light, which she had left burning 
when she retired for the night. she beheld the 
figure of a man in the apartment. Her first 
thought was, that it was St. Clair, and she was 
about to open her lips to chide him for thus 
stealing into her sleeping apartment, when she 
was struck speechless with dismay and appre- 


hension, on beholding the features of a stranger, 


dressed in the well-known habiliments of her 
lover, whom she feared had been murdered and 
robbed. But the intruder gave her but little 
time for reflection, for drawing his sword, he 
pointed it at her bosom, and said, in a low, de- 
termined voice, that snake-like came hissing 
from between his teeth : 

“Dare to utter but one word above your 
breath, and I'll plunge this weapon through 
your body. Get up instantly, put on your 
clothing and follow me, and remember, the first 
movement on your part to create an alarm, and 
you are a dead woman !” 

Stupefied by the suddenness of the whole 
transaction, and rendered speechless by terror, 
the poor girl arose, dressed herself in silence, 
and followed the monster from the house. 

The same challenging from the sentinels 
which has been before described, again took 
place, Clayton answering to the hail, “ Officer of 
the day and company,” and giving the correct 
countersign, as he passed with his terrified and 
almost fainting captive. The sentinels thought 
it somewhat strange to see the su Captain 
St. Clair and a female passing th the fort 
at that hour of the night; but the correct coun- 
tersign had been given them, and it was not 
their province to inquire into the matter. This, 
Clayton well knew, and hurried onward through 
the gate, where the insensible form of the. cap- 
tain was still lying, and which he took care to 
prevent Emille from seeing, by placing a ban- 
dage over her eyes just before they came to the 
spot. At length, having reached the small 
wharf, he placed his captive in the stern of a 
small boat lying there, jumped in himself, cut 
the painter or rope by which she was made 
fast, and without uttering a syllable seized upon 
a pair of sculls and commenced urging the boat 
out of the harbor, and over the bar towards the 
open sea! 

In the meantime the guard had been relieved, 
and when the officer and his party came to the 
water-gate, they found it deserted by the senti- 
nel; and on making a search, St. Clair was dis- 
covered in an insensible state, and at once car- 
ried to his quarters, where the surgeon of the 
fort was quickly in attendance, and by applying 
proper remedies, had the satisfaction of behold- 
ing his patient restored to consciousness, when 
he quickly gave him a detailed account of all 
that had occurred. 

The next morning, everything was in a buzz 
of excitement within the precincts of Fort Moul- 
trie. The colonel was in the utmost distress for 
the loss of his beloved daughter, and poor St. 
Clair was almost beside himself with grief and 
despair. Everybody now knew the real charac- 
ter of the volunteer, and many a wiseacre shook 
his head and exclaimed: “I told you how it 
would be—I told you how it would be !” 


But all this did not bring back the spy, nor 
could any clue as to his whereabouts be discov- 
ered. ‘The boat he had caused to be towed over 
to the fort wharf, by a loyalist after dark, so that 
nobody within the fortress could guess by what 
means he had managed to escape. The general 
impression, however, was that he had attempted 
to swim away from the island, together with the 
colonel’s daughter, and that they had both per- 
ished. This, in fact, was the most reasonable 
conclusion that could be arrived at in the ab- 
sence of a knowledge of all the circumstances ; 
and at length the bereaved father and the dis- 
consolate lover came to the sad conviction that 
they should never behold their darling Emille 
again. 

In the meantime how fared it with Jasper 
Clayton and his unhappy captive? We before 
stated that when he had cast off from the fort 
wharf, he had. pulled directly for the open sea. 
To one unacquainted with his views, this would 
have seemed a desperate undertaking, thus to 
put to sea in a light pleasure-boat; but we shall 
soon see that he knew well enough what he was 
about, and that all his plans had been well ma- 
tured. 

After crossing the bar, Clayton continued to 
give way for an hour or more, when he raised a 
mast that had been lying in the bottom of the 
boat, and hoisting a.sail, kept her away right 
before the wind. He now took occasion to tell 
Emille that she had nothing to fear from him, 
that he should offer her no farther violence, but 
that she was destined to become his wife. 

“ Who and what are you—in. Heaven’s name !” 
inquired the poor girl, in a tone of agonizing 
entreaty. 

© You'll know all that, in due season, young 
lady,” replied Clayton, in a milder tone than he 


had before assumed, “ and in the meantime don’t 
have any fears for your personal safety. I will 
not harm you, if you do not compel me to by 
your prudery and your folly.” 

“Heaven protect me, and have mercy upon 
me !” exclaimed the poor girl ; and sinking back 
into the boat, she gave vent to her feelings in a 
flood of tears. 

The wind was blowing freshly off the land, 
and Clayton continued to stand before it for 
two or three hours, after which he hauled aft his 
sheets and hauled on the wind, heading towards 
a long point of land making out into the sea, 
and looming up solemnly through the night air. 
Clayton, having by the aid of a match lighted a 
lantern, now often consulted a small compass 
which he carried in his pocket, and seemed to be 
shaping his course for some point which he pre- 
viously had in view ; for his features wore a look 
of anxiety, and he kept gazing off into the dark- 
ness, as if on the lookout for some object which 
he was anxious to gain. 

At last the gray streaks of dawn began to 
light up the ocean, and as the red sun suddenly 
wheeled up out of the far-stretching waste of 
waters, a brig was descried hove to, but a little 
distance from the boat, which was now heading 
directly for her. Clayton evidently knew what 
he was about, well enough, for he did not betray 
the least surprise at the circumstance of a vessel 
—which Emille could now see by her tier of 
guns was a man-of-war—being hove to in that 
position, but on the contrary, steered directly 
for her, and soon came alongside. 

To the surprise of Miss Moultrie the approach 
of the frail boat was honored by the sharp shrill 
whistle of the boatswain, and by several side 
boys appearing at the gangway, and standing 
uncovered as Clayton ascended the side ; ‘and 
after helping her up the ladder, took her hand 
and conducted her aft to where a young man, 
dressed in the rich uniform of the royal navy, 
was standing. 

“Yeu are welcome back, Captain Clayton,” 
said the young man, bowing obsequiously, “ but 
have you accomplished your mission, sir ?” 

“Yes, sir; I've found out all their weak 
points, and have brought off a little bird here to 
keep me company through life,” replied Clay- 
ton, pointing to Emille. 

* Yes, sir; I’m very glad to hear it. But how 
did you manage it, sir *” 

“ Well, when you landed me from the brig, off 
the end of that point yonder, you know I told 
you to keep the brig hove to, just out of sight of 
land, until my return to take the command of 
her again.” 

“ Yes sir, and I've obeyed your orders.” 

“ To the letter, sir. Well, I at once proceeded 
to the fort, and enlisted as a volunteer, and after 
obtaining all the information in my power, the 
night being dark and stormy, and knowing that 
I was to be on post from ten o’clock till mid- 
night, I made arrangements with a loyalist to 
bring me over a boat and make her fast to a 
wharf near the gate, so that I might escape in 
her. Well, sir, just before twelve o'clock, the 
officer of the day, a Captain St. Clair went the 
rounds of the sentinels, and when he came to 
me, I struck him over the head, knocked him 
down, took off his clothes and put them on my- 
self, and what was more, proceeded to the quar- 
ters of the colonel and carried off the captain’s 
intended bride, whom I had taken a fancy to, 
and whom I will now introduce to you as Mrs. 
Captain Clayton that is to be.” 

The young lieutenant cast a glance upon the 
shrinking form of Emille and then replied : 

“ You have done the business nobly, sir, and 
killed two birds with one stone. You have found 
out the secrets of the rebels, and secured to your- 
self a young and lovely bride. Sir Peter Parker 
could not have selected a more trusty agent, and 
he will appreciate your services at their full, 
value, there is no doubt. But is it not about 
time that the admiral made his appearance ?” 

“ Yes sir, we may expect to see the squadron 
hourly. Have a good lookout kept, sir, while 
I go below with the lady and have some break- 
fast, and should anything occur, inform me im- 
mediately.” 

Saying this, Captain Clayton descended to his 
cabin, followed by Emille. who perceiving that 
she was in the hands of the Philistines, resolved 
to keep up good spirits and trust to the chapter 
of accidents to effect her delivery. 

_ The reader by this time, no doubt, has become 
aware of all the mystery connected with the ap- 
pearance of Jasper Clayton at Sullivan’s Island, 
and is prepared to learn the final issue of his 


adventures. He had not been many moments 
below, ere both he and Emille were startled 
from the breakfast table by the intelligence that 
the fleet of Sir Peter Parker had hove in sight, 
and was standing down towards the brig. 

When the squadron had arrived within a short 
distance of Clayton’s vessel, that worthy person- 
age called away his boat, went on board Sir Pe- 
ter Parker’s flag-ship, and at once laid before 
him a statement of everything connected with 
his visit to the American fort, and informed the 
admiral of all its weak points, and where it would 
be the safest place to commence the attack. Sir 
Peter was much pleased with the zeal which his 
spy had manifested in ferreting out the secrets 
of the fortress, aud ordered Captain Clayton to 
go ahead with his brig and pilot in the squadron. 

It was a fine bright day when the British fleet, 
led by the brig-of-war, came . gallantly down be- 
fore the wind, and crossing the bar, came to an 
anchor with springs on their cables but a little 
distance from Fort Moultrie. P 

Sir Peter Parker now commenced a most 
vigorous cannonade on the little fortress, but he 
was met by a spirit and determination on the 
part of the Americans which he had little bar- 
gained for. The fort, which was armed with 
very heavy guns, kept up such a tremendous fire 
upon the ships of war, that many of them were 
completely disabled ; while the palmetto logs, of 
which the breastworks were composed. seemed 
to suffer but little damage. 

At length, after losing a large number of men, 
and having his vessels completely riddled by the 
shot from the fort, Sir Peter concluded that dis- 
cretion was the better part of valor, so he got 
sail upon such of his ships as were still manage- 
able and stood away to sea, not a little mortified 
by the result of his conflict, and still more an- 
noyed that he was compelled to leave behind 
him as prizes to the enemy two of the vessels of 
his squadron. 

One of these was the Cesar, the brig-of-war 
commanded by*Clayton, the spy, who was now 
thrown into the hands of Moultrie. Early in 
the action his brig had been dismasted and: ren- 
dered unmanageable, and such was the haste 
evinced by the admiral to escape from the gall- 
ing and destructive fire that was being poured 
upon him, that he would not stop to take the 
dismantled vessels in tow. 

Shortly after the action was over, Colonel 
Moultrie sent Captain St. Clair, who was now 
recovered from the effects of the blow -he had 
received, on board the brig to take possession of 
her as a prize. But what was the surprise of 
the young officer, on ascending her side. to be- 
hold in the person of her commander, Jasper 
Clayton, the volunteer! He, together with all 
his crew, were quickly ironed and taken on shore 
to the fort, where they were kept in close con- 
finement. Clayton himself was brought before 
a court martial, and being convicted as a spy, 
was hanged in the presence of all the garrison, 
Captain St. Clair, much against his will, acting 
as provost-martial upon the occasion. 

Emille—the sweet Emille, was found by St. 
Clair concealed in the hold of the brig, where 
she had repaired for safety at the commencement 
of the action, and was quickly taken on shore 
and restored to the arms of her father. A few 
days later, she was led a blushing and teautiful 
bride from the altar of one of the Charleston 
churches, upon which occasion there was not a 
happier man on the whole continent of America 
than young St. Clair. We shall leave our read- 
ers to guess why the gallant captain was so happy, 
and so close our tale. 


LOOKING-GLASSES FOR BIRDS. 


A co ondent of the Gardener’s Chronicle 
says :—* The following plan is perfectly effica- 
cious for scaring birds from fruit and other pro- 
dace. Qne of my servants having by. chance 
broken a looking-glass, it occurred to me that 
the broken pieces, suspended by a string, so as 
to turn freely in every direction, would give the 
appearance of something moving ‘about, which 
would alarm the birds. I accordingly tried the 
plan, and found that no bird, not even the most 
fool-hardy of them, dare come near. They had 
attacked my peas; on suspending a few bits of 
looking glass amongst. them, the marauders left 
the place. The tom-tits attacked my seckel 

rs, to which they seem very partial. A bit of 
akion stain suspended in front of the tree put 
a stop to the mischief. My grapes were then 
much damaged, before they were ripe, hy thrush- 
es and starlings; a piece of looking glass drove 
these away, and not a grape was touched after- 
wards. 1 had before tried many plans, but 
never found any so effectual as the above.” 


There ’s nothing in the world like etiquette 
Tn kingly chambers or imperial halls, 
As also at the race and country balls — Byron. 
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HENRY WABSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
We find in “Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of 
America” the following sketch of the life of Mr. 
Longfellow, a very accurate likeness of whom is 
presented by our artist herewith, as also a very 
fine view his residence in Cambridge. Mr. 
Longfellow was born in the city of Portland, in 
Maine, on the twenty-seventh of February, 1807. 
When foarteen — of age he entered Bowdoin 
College, where he was graduated in 1825. He 
soon after commenced the study of the law, but 
being appointed Professor of Modern Languages 
in the college in which he was educated, he in 
1826 sailed for Europe to prepare himself for 
the duties of his office, and passed three years 
and a half visiting or residing in France, in, 
Italy, Germany, Holland and England. hen 
he returned he entered upon the labors of in- 
struction, and in 1831 was married: The pro- 
fessorship of Modern Languages and Literature 
in Harvard College was made vacant, in 1835, 
by the resignation of Mr. Ticknor. Mr. Long- 
fellow, beimg elected his successor, resigned his 
in Brunswick, and went a second time to 
urope, to make himself more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subjects of his studies in the 
_ northern nations. He passed the summer in 
Denmark and Sweden; the autumn and winter 
in Germany—losing in that period his wife, who 
died suddenly at Heidelberg—and the following 
spring and summer in the Tyrol and Switzer- 
land. He returned to the United States in Oc- 
“tober, 1836, and immediately entered upon his 
duties at Cambridge, where he has resided ever 
since, except during a visit to Europe for the res- 
toration of his health, in 1842. The first collec- 
‘tion of his poems was published in 1839, under 
the title of “ Voices of the Night.” His “ Bal- 
lads and other Poems” followed in 1841; “ The 
—_ Student, a Play,” in 1843; “ Poems on 
very,” in 1844, and a complete edition of his 
poetical writings, excepting some early effusions 
and the lyrical pieces on slavery, in a large oc- 
tavo volume, illustrated with engravings by J. 
Cheney, from original pictures by Huntington, 
in 1845. Lengfellow’s most considerable poem 
is the “ Children of the Lord’s Supper,” transla- 
ted from the Swedish of Esaias Tegner, a ven- 
erable bishop of the Lutheran church, and the 
most illustrious poet of northern Europe. The 
rendition of the “ Children of the Last Supper” 
was among the most difficult tasks to be under- 
taken, as spondaic words, necessary in the con- 
struction of hexameters, and common in the 
Greek, Latin and Swedish, are so rare in the 
English language. “The Skeleton in Armor” 
is te longest and most unique of his original 
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PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW. 


the erection of a round tower at Newport, in 
Rhode Island, to the Scandinavians of the twelfth 
century. A few years ago a skeleton in com- 
plete armor was exhumed in the vicinity of the 
tower. These facts are the groundwork of the 
story. From a suggestion of Mr. Griswold, that 
a series of volumes embracing specimens of the 
poetry and prose of different countries would be 
valuable and popular, Mr. Longfellow, was. in- 
duced to prepare “The Poets and Poetry of 
Europe,” and in the summer of 1845 he gave to 
the press the most comprehensive, complete, and 


accurate review of the poetry of the continental 


nations that has ever appeared in any lan- 
guage. Ofall our poets Longfellow best deserves 
the title of artist. He has studied the principles 
of verbal melody, and rendered himself master 
of the mysterious affinities which exist between 
sound and sense, word and thought, feeling and 
expression. This tact in the use of language 

probably the chief cause of his success There 
is an aptitude, a gracefulness, and vivid beauty, 
in many of his stanzas, which at once impress 
the memory and win the ear and heart. There 


is in the tone of his poetry little passion, but 
much quiet earnestness. Jt is not so mach the 
power of the instrument. as the skill with which 
it is managed, that excites our sympathy. His 
acquaintance with foreign literature has been of 
great advantage, by rendering him familiar with 
all the delicate capacities of language, from the 
grand symphonic roll of the Northern tongue to 
the “ soh, bastard Latin” ofthe South. His ideas 
and metaphors are often very striking and poet- 
ical; but there is no affluence of imagery, or 
wonderful glow of emotion, such as take us cap- 
tive in Byron or Shelley: the claim of Lon 
w consists rather in the wise and 

use of his materials than in their richness or 
originality. He has done much for the art of 
poetry in this country by his example, and in 
this respect may claim the praise which all good 
critics of English poetry have bestowed on Gra 

and Collins. The spirit of Longfellow’s muse 

altogether unexceptionable in a moral point of 
view. He illustrates the gentler themes of song, 
and pleads for justice, humanity, and particu- 
larly the beautiful, with a poet’s conviction 


' Of their eternal claims upon the instinctive re- 


ition of the man. 

he picture below represents the building im- 
proved as a residence by Professor Longfellow, 
which, in July, 1775, was occupied by eneral 
Washington, as his head quarters, while the revo- 
lationary army was stationed in the vicinity of 
Boston. It is an edifice even more elegant und 
spacious then its fellows, standing at a little dis- 
tance from the street, surrounded with shrublx ry 
and stately elms. At this mansion and at Win- 
ter Hill, in Somerville, Washington most 
of his time, after taking command of the Conti- 
nental army, until the evacuation of Boston, in 
the following spring: ‘The mansion stands upon 
omen of two terraces, which are ascended 
each by five stone steps... At each front of the 
house is a lofty elm—mere saplings when Wash- 
ington beheld them, ‘but now stately and patri- 
archal in appearanee. “Other elms, with flowers 
and shrubbery, beautify the grounds around it ; 
while within iconoclastic innovation has not been 
allowed to enter with its mallet and trowel, to 
mar the work of the ancient builder, and to cover 
with the stueco of modern art the carved 
cornices and panelled wainscots that first en- 
riched it. There might be given a long list of 
eminent persons whose former presence in those 
spacious rooms adds interest to retrospection, 
but they are elsewhere identified with scenes 
more personal and important. Messrs. Tick- 
nor, Reep & Fisips of this city are the pub- 
lishers of Mr. Longfellow’s cured works, 


where all his productions may be 


WASHINGTON'S HEAD QUARTERS, AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS., THE RESIDENCE OF PROFESS)R LONGFELLOW. 
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This time-worn structare, of which we give aboye a fine repre- art, and an advanced 
sentation, was erected in the year 1700, by the Swedes, who, at who rears his heaven-poimting minarets towards the blue ether, e 
outdo the Christian in the solemn richness of his holy fanes. from Michigan, for the Washington Monament, consisting of a 
Not that we think the Almighty may be any more devoutly wor- massive block of copper, weighing upwards of 2100 pounds. It 
shipped in cathedral-aisles than in the open paths of the mighty is three feet long, nineteen inches wide, and eight inches thick. 
forest; but still we do regard with —— the erection of s 


that period, lived in great numbers along the banks of the Dela- 
ware, occupying the farms from Philadelphia as far down as Wil- 
mington, in the State of Delaware. At the latter city there is a 
venerable structure, built in 1698, two years previous to the erec- 


Wede'x Bhurch 
Built 1100 


i] 


tion of the one here represented, and of precise!y the same ap- temples as are ornamental as well as uscfi 


Both churches are objects of inter- 
est to the citizens. of both cities, and are so 
prominent as relics of the times e by, that 
strangers are almost invarigbly taken to them 
as worthy of especial notice. The Swedes, it. 


will be remembered by the student: versed in 
earliest history of our country, had! settled along’ 


the Delaware prior to the landing of Penn, an 

lived according, to the manners and customs of 
the fatherland, speaking the Swedish langnage 
and owning allegiance to’ the monarch of Swe- 


The site, subsequently named Philadel- ~ 


den. 
phia by William Penn, was known to the early 
settlers by the Indian name of Weccacoe, at 


which spot they put up a place of worship in 
afterwards 


1646, which was left for one built in 


over to America. Jenny Lind attended service 
at this church while in Philadelphia, and the 
above drawing was sketched from a daguerreo- 
type of the building taken by Mr. Ric’ of 
Philadelphia, expressly for her, and which she 
accepted as a token from his hands. Our coun- 
try is fast becoming noted for the elegance of 
its sacred structures, as well as other public 
buildings; and we argue from this a wing 
spirit of refinement, a more full tion of 


THE MICHIGAN BLOCK OF COPPER FOR THE WASHI 


the return of Henry, Charles R. Meade visited Europe forthe same purpose as 


of civilization. Let not the Turk, 


THE BROTHERS MEADE. 


The Brothers Meade have been too long well known and appreciated both in 
this and foreign countries to require any very extended eulogium upon their 
character and merits. Their works speak for themselves. Commencing, as 
most of our operators have done,in an bumble way, they occupied a small 
room in Downs’s Buildings, in the city of Albany, in the year 1842. In 1843 
they removed into the Albany Exchange. Their exertions were crowned with 
success, and upon their arrival in New York, they established one of the most 

le resorts to which the lovers of art could wish to retire. The brothers, 


_ agreeab! 
ambitious to excel in the art to which they had devoted themselves, spared no 
’ pains or expense in rendering their collection of pictures equal to any othets 


taken; and with the name and fame of Daguerre fresh and warm in each heart, 
they went forward with untiring energy in the glorious work. They not only 
imitated the improvements of others, but they succeeded in making other im- 
oe themselves, which have become very popular. The first was 4 great 
mprovement in the chemically colored background — by Chapman, for 
which ne oe awarded a medal by the American Institute. From 1842 to 
1843, the e Brothers practised with eminent success in different towns and 
cities of the United States, and had permanent establishments in Buffalo and 
Saratoga Springs, all of which they have since sold out, together with their 


- Albany establishment, and are now permanently located at 233 Broadway, New 
-« York, where they have been nearly two 


practising with their usual suc 
e We cannot better give an idea of the extent of their reputation, ot 
the following from the Albany Express: “Their re tion ex 

w their name is heard in every place in the Union, in many places in 
the Old World, where they have visited, or where the art is known.” In 1847 
and 1848, Henry Meade went to Europe, and travelled through all the principal 
cities of England, France and Germany. Few will believe that this art, of only 
a few years existence, has grown to be of so much importance. In 1848, after 
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TPE BROTHERS MEADE, DAGUEKREOT)PISTS, NEW YORK. 


his- brother. The most important business accomplished by Charlies, was his 
taking the portrait of Daguerre, the inventor, which was obtained with the 
greatest difficulty. He visited him at his chateau. Brie Surmarne, and it was 
through the-influence of Madame Daguerre that he was at last successful. Lage 4 


. BOW. possess, the only daguerreotypes of Vaguerre in this country; as he has 


ways objectéd’ to sitting,'and until this time, had steadily refused. There is a 
fine lithograph of him published by D'Avignon, New York. Mr. Meade also 
took some fine views in Earope. In 1846 they sent views of Niagara Falls in 
elegant frames to the king of the French and the emperor of Russia, for which 
they received presents and complimentary letters. These letters were published 
at the time all over the United States. There are many plans, we are told, 
which they have in operation, that will tend to elevate them still higher. In 
fact they are constantly doing, and a great portion of their success may be at- 
tributed to original ideas, and an enterprising liberal spirit. ‘They forwarded by 
the St. Lawrenee, twenty-four splendid daguerreotypes, elegantly framed, for ex- 
hibition at the World’s Fair, London, which were among the most splendid and 
perfect daguerreotypes ever exhibited. Four of the pictures were peculiarly ap- 
propriate for the fate of all nations. They represented the four quarters of the 
world, Europe, Asia;'Africa and America. The first represented by a beantifal 
group, surrounded by the arts. the second by an Asiatic in costame, on a divap, 
cross-legged, with pipe, etc., the third by two negroes naked, excepting a tunic 
from the waist to the knees, the fourth by a group of Indians. They have been 
much admired, and have attracted the attention of all true lovers of art. The 
brothers employ in their establishment ten assistants, and have a collection of 
nearly one thousand pictures, to which they are constantly making additions. 
It may be truly said that they occupy an enviable position. Young, and of 
pleasing and agreeable manners, they have many friends, and few enemies , 
and their talent as artists in their profession has won fur them a very high 
character and standing. 


MICHIGAN BLOCK. 
Herewith we give a fac-simile representation of a beautiful gift 


On the surface embossed on plates of pure native silver, one 
fourth of an inch thick, is an inscription in these words : 


“MICHIGAN: 
. AN EMBLEM OF HER TRUST IN THE UNION.” 


The coat of arms of the State, beautifully 
wroug ht and standing in bold relief, are also en- 
graven upon it, in connection with the motte, 
Si queris peninsulam amenam circumspice.”” In 
one corner, engraved in the copper, are the 
words: “ Native copper and silver from Lake 
Superior, 2100 pounds.” The vein of silver 
running through it greatly adds to the effect. 
Both the copper and the silver are from the fa- 
mous Cliff Mine on Lake Superior, and were 
presented to the State for this purpose by the 
“ Pittsburgh and Boston Company,” owning 
said mine, and by the State polished and fitted 
for its destination, as a portion of the Washing- 
ton Monument now in progress at the Federal 
City. We have seen many laryger—much larg: r 
masses of native copper, but none more beau- 
tifal than this. Through‘its polished face, specks 
of native silver imbedded in the copper are fre- 
quently visible, with larger and more abundant 
rpecks of crystallized quartz, while the primal 
ruggedness of. the mass is not wholly polished 
away, and the five other sides are left rough and 
eraggy as nature formed them. The block wi'l 
be a very unique addition to the column which 
commemorates the father of his country. and 
doubtless will be an object of curiosity to all 
who behold it. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE ECHOES. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


It was evening, and the moonlight was sleeping on the 
breast 

Of the ocean’s glassy bosom, for the waves had sunk to 
rest ; 

And our little boat was drifting as carelessly and free, 

As if no angry surges were sleeping ’neath the sea. 


So silent and so thoughtful seemed the mellow evening 
air, 

You might deem the deepest solitude had found a refuge 
there ; 

And the household lights that glimmered in the distance 
dim and far, 

Each wore a look as peaceful as the blessed evening star. 


Then a glad voice rang out mertily, and floating far away, 

The light, unmeaning accents were borne across the bay ; 

But the breath which God had given might not thus be 
spent in vain, 

And a watchful spirit caught the sound and bore it back 
again. 


Then another and another, in the hollow distance woke, 
And in clear and silvery accents each word the trio spoke ; 
So truthfully resembled the language and the sound, 
That a trinity of spirits seemed hovering around. 


But the boat was gliding onward, and its motion broke the 
spell, 

For the truthful echo voices refused to say farewell ; 

But it left the sad impression deeply graven on the heart, 

That of all earth’s gifts the loveliest are the soonest to 
depart. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE FAST YOUNG MAN. 


BY MISS SARAH M. HOWE. 


“ Hatioo, Jack, how d’ye do?” exclaimed Joe 
Lawrence, accompanying the salutation with a 
tremendous slap upon his friend’s shoulder, as 
he overtook him in the street one pleasant after- 
noon. “It seems to me you look rather down 
in the mouth somehow or other. What's the 
matter ¢” 

“I don’t feel very good-natured just now, 
Joe,” returned the other, in not the pleasantest 
tone in the world; “and that savagerous slap 
upon my shoulder hasn’t made me any pleasant- 
er, I assure you.” 

“ Hasn’t it though, my dear Jack ?” answered 
Joe, with provoking good humor; “perhaps 
another might have a better effect.” 

“I can inform you that it wouldn't,” replied 
Jack, frowning. ‘“ But what do you want of me 
now ?” 

“Q, nothing,” returned the good-humored fel- 
low ; “ but if you’re in want of anything, Ishould 
like to know it, and perhaps I can put you in 
rather better spirits.” 

“You're a good natured dog, Joe,” replied the 
other, “and I'll tell you all about the matter. 
The first thing is, I’ve got to have a horse to go 
down to my uncle’s to-morrow.” 

“ Well.” 

“ And I'm in a pretty dilemma, for I can’t get 
one in the city that suits me.” 

“ Why in the name of wonder is that ?” 

“JT haven’t got any money, and can’t raise a 
cent anyhow.” 

“Why, Jack Vining, are you a fool?” ex- 
claimed Joe, looking at his companion in sur- 
prise. “Haven't you been a fust young man long 
enough to know how to get a capital nag with- 
out paying acent? I believe you are crazy, 
Jack, or you never would have thought of such 
a thing as paying for a horse, in any other way 
than by promises, which you haven’t any inten- 
tion of fulfilling.” 

“T tell you what, Joe,” returned the other, not 
exactly pleased by his friend’s words, “ promises 
wont do any longer. There isn’t a stable-keep- 
er in Boston but what knows Jack Vining, and 
knows his promises aint worth a farthing. So 
you see horses are somewhat scarce when I hap- 
pen to want one. Old Haskell, whose little 

colt is my particular favorite, for she’s a regular 
2.40 nag, just informed me that I couldn’t have 
her again without I paid in advance for using 
her. It’s confounded provoking to be out of 
money !” 

“I know that to be a fact from expcrience,” 
returned Joe, laughing. “It’s excessively incon- 
venient to be known as a ‘gentleman with pock- 
ets to let.’ But how are you going to get out of 
the dilemma ?” 

“ Perhaps you've got money cnough just now 
to help me out. I want the horse to go to o'd 
uncle Martin's with, and you know the old fel- 
low is ric’ , and I am quite sure I can wheedle 


him out of a few double ten bills, and then you 
shall be paid capitally. Do you happen to have 
any change just now ?” 

“Only a couple of three cent pieces and a 
counterfeit five dollar bill.” 

“Can't we make the counterfeit go anyhow ?” 

“T guess we can. It’s getting a little dark 
now, and is just the time to try. And here's 
just the place, too, for the old fool that waits on 
customers don’t know a counterfeit from a good 
one. Let’s step in and try our luck.” 

Ina few moments the two friends emerged 
from the small shop which they had entered with 
the intention of changing the counterfeit, and, 
from the highly pleased expression of their 
countenance, we suppose they have succeeded, 
of course. At any rate, the next morning, old 
Haskell’s smart black pony was harnessed into 
an elegant buggy, and Mr. Jack Vining drove 
off with her in the very best of spirits. 

Joe Lawrence and Jack Vining were two as 
“fast young men” as could be found in the plea- 
sant “city of notions.” They dined at the ho- 
tels, drank champagne, puffed cigars, drove fast 
horses, flirted with the pretty girls, and paid the 
tailor, as they did everybody else, in promises 
which they hadn’t any idea at all of fulfilling. 
They wore standing collars, a gold watch and 
chain, patent leather boots, and always dressed 
in the very latest fashion, which, added to their 
splendid dark hair and magnificent moustache, 
made them known among the young ladies as 
“dashing young fellows.” Joe, who had a small 
stock of “the needful,” left him by a good-na- 
tured old father, cut a grand flourish for a time ; 
but it didn’t last long; and he soon bore the 
name of “gentleman with pockets to let,” as well 
as the rest of his companions. 

But Jack Vining, though as fast a young man 
as any of them, was considered as of rather more 
consequence than the rest, as he was possessed 
of that very convenient relation—a rich old 
uncle, to replenish his. pockets when cash and 
credit both became rather scarce. But it took 
all of Jack's ingenuity, and required complete 
exercise of his excellent talent for telling fibs, to 
convince the old gentleman that “he’d been 
very unfortunate lately; only wanted to borrow 
the money for a little while; would pay it very 
soon.” But the old uncle, not knowing any- 
thing that disputed Jack’s statement, generally 
believed him; and the cunning nephew “ went 
his way rejoicing.” This time, however, the old 
fellow began to feel a little suspicious that Jack 
was rather a fast young man. But to learn the 
result of the matter we shall take the trouble to 
tell you what passed between the two clever 
friends when they met the following day. Jack 
was in high spirits, and, to give our humble 
opinion, we guess he had been successful. 

“T tell you what, Joe,” said our hero, as he 
slipped his arm within that of his friend, and 
sauntered very leisurely down the street, “I be- 
lieve this is the last I shall get of old Martin.” 

“ Why, what's to pay now ?” exclaimed Joe, a 
little surprised. 

“T's just like this,” returned Jack, good- 
humoredly. “He begins to suspect that I’m a 
‘fast yourg man, and that I'm not always as 
sober as I am when I go down to make him a 
visit occasionally.” 

“T don’t see why he should” 

“ Well, when I went down there yesterday, he 
didn’t seem quite so glad to see me as usual. I 
told him what I wanted ; he was very anxious to 
know what I was going to do with the money. 
I told him a very smooth story, of course, yet he 
didn’t seem quite satisfied. He was very anx- 
ious to know if the fine looking horse I drove 
was mine; and, thinking it was the best way to 
answer, I told him it was. ‘ Well, my boy,’ said 
the provoking old fellow, ‘you can sell that 
horse, and then you can get along without bor- 
rowing any more of me.” This was a poser; 
and it took all my logic to convince him that I 
could not spare my horse on any account. At 
last, by talking until my throat was as dry as a 
tin trumpet, and telling a great many confound- 
ed lies, I managed to get about a hundred dol- 
lars out of the old fellow.” 

“ No more than that?” 

“No.” 

“ Didn’t have so good luck as you expected, 
did you?” 

“Not quite. But I’ve got to make it last as 
long as possible, for the old fellow vows I sha’n’t 
have any more.” 

“That is bad.” 


“ Yes, rather; but Ty, t en idea in my head 
that, I think, will vat 


“ Indeed !” 

“You.know old Barker, the cashier of —— 
bank ?” 

“Yes; well.” 

“ He’s a very rich man.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And has only one daughter.” 

“ But she’s uglier than sin, ten times!” 

“T know it; but she’s an heiress! that’s what 
I want, Joe. I’m desperately in love with the 
old man’s money !” 

“Pshaw! nonsense! would you marry that 
ugly wench, Jack Vining ?” 

“ Yes, sir-ree!” 

“You're a bigger fool than I thought you were, 
Jack, if you mean what you say.” 

“ Well, I do mean just that, exactly. I shall 
marry Miss Angeline Barker, if I can get her 
consent and the old gentleman’s. I’ve been to 
visit her séveral times already, and she seems to 
regard me very favorably, and I think I can get 
her consent, certain. I’m a pretty good-looking 
young fellow, aint I, Joe ?” 

“ Good-looking, Jack!” cried Joe; “you're 
the hand t chap in Boston !” (but the fellow 
knew he lied ;) “and to marry—” 

“T tell you, Joe,” exclaimed Vining, “my old 
uncle has determined I shall have no more of 
his money, and I see no other way to work it 
than to marry some heiress. I shall not take 
my wife out much, so it will make but little dif- 
ference whether she is handsome or not. Miss 
Angeline Barker is very wealthy, and she’s so 
ugly that nobody but a fortune-hunter will marry 
her; and as I am, as you say, my good friend, 
‘the handsomest chap in the city,’ she’ll be very 
glad to make a conquest of me.” 

“T have no doubt of that,” returned Joe, ironi- 
cally; “and you'll make a splendid conquest if 
you succeed in winning Angeline Barker.” 

The friends soon separated,—Jack highly 
elated with his future prospects, and Joe think- 
ing “Jack was a fool anyhow.” 

Days passed. Jack Vining had “ popped the 
question” to Miss Angeline Barker, and had 
been, of.vourse, accepted. Mr. Barker, not being 
able to see far enough into the millstone to per- 
ceive that the very nice young gentleman was in 
love with his money instead of his daughter, 
(for, be it known, Miss Angeline was excessively 
ugly,) was very much pleased at the match ; and 
the wedding was set for an early day. In the 
meantime, our fast young man enjoyed himself 
very well; and to all of his companions, save 
Joe Lawrence, his intended marriage was a pro- 
found secret. 

It was a very pleasant day, a short time after 
these “events” transpired, that our hero was 
walking down Tremont Street with his fair in- 
tended, Miss Angeline, leaning upon his arm, 
bent upon a “shopping” excursion. Jack looked 
a little perplexed, for he had but one solitary 
quarter in his pocket, and by Angeline’s remarks, 
he had begun to suspect that “shopping” was 


rather expensive business, and the bill for that 


day, certain, would be “ prodigious.” 

“Only see those beautiful ribbons,” said Miss 
Angeline, stopping before one of the splendid 
show-cases, and gazing through the window at 
them; “I must have some, Jack. I don’t want 
more than twelve dollars worth.” 

Jack was about to think that “twelve dollars 
worth” was rather outrageous, when he felt a 
hand laid somewhat heavily upon his shoulder, 
and turning round, he beheld a ferocious-look- 
ing, sandy-whiskered fellow, who said gruffly : 

“ You're Mr. Jack Vining, aint you?” 

“Mr. Vining, at your service,” answered our 
fast young man, blandly. 

“ Very well, Mr. Vining,” said sandy whiskers, 
“T want you to go with me.” 

“ Where ?” faltered Jack, beginning to suspect 
that sandy whiskers was a constable. 

“O, you'll find out pretty soon,” was the re- 
ply; “see here!” and he held up a writ for the 
arrest of Mr. Jack Vining, all duly signed by 
the proper authorities. 

Poor Jack was ia a tight place, and he felt the 
importance of the matter prodigiously ! 

“Tell Berry to call at No. 26, —— street, to- 
morrow, and I'll pay him,” said Jack, des- 
perately. 

“Tt can’t be done, my dear fellow,”.replied 
sandy whiskers, with a grin. ‘“ You’ve got to go 
with me, so give up the gal and come along,” 

Jack turned as pale as’ a ghost, but managed 
to mutter something like “ couldn't, nohow.” 

“You're my prisoner, Mr. Vining,” said 
another voice, and Jack’s shoulder was saluted 


with another savagerous slap. The fu t young 


man turned round; another writ was thrust in 
his face by a second sandy-whiskered constable 
This was too bad! 

“ What on airth is the matter?” exclaimed 
Miss Angeline Barker, gazing first at one of the 
new comers, then at the other, and finally at poor 
Vining. 

“It’s just this, my,charming gal,” said sandy 
whiskers number first, with a curious squint at 
the lady. “ You see that Mr. Jack Vining is in- 
debted to Mr. Berry, the tailor, for a little out- 
side of two hundred dollars, and as our nice 
young chap here don’t seem inclined to pay in 
anything but promises, which he gives in a very 
plentiful quantity, I’m agoing to jug him till he 
takes a notion to fork over.” 

“TI guess you're a little mistaken there,” said 
sandy whiskers number second; “I'll take the 
trouble to jug him, if you please. He owes Mr. 
Timothy Wiggins a little outside of three hun- 
dred, and that gentleman has ordered me to shut 
up Mr. Vining on his account; and as the sum 
for which he is indebted to Mr. Wiggins is rather 
the largest, I think you will consent to give the 
prisoner into my hands.” 

“No, I sha’n’t, for I clapped hands on the fel- 
ler first,” stoutly replied sandy whiskers number 
first, “and you may go to grass with Mr. Timo- 
thy Wiggins and all, for anything that I care !” 

“Odear, O dear! I shall faint!” cried Miss 
Angeline Barker, slipping her arm from Jack’s, 
and “ making tracks” towards home with a velo 
city that did not look much like fainting. 

“This is a pretty muss,” thought our fast 
young man. “A constable holding fast to one 
arm, and another determined not to give up the 
other shoulder. And I have lost old Barker’s 
money with his daughter, for I never will show 
myself there again. By Jupiter, Jehu, and all 
the rest of the saints! this is one of the most 
savagerous musses I ever saw kicked up in all 
creation! And these sandy-whiskered chaps are 
getting rather personal, I should think. They'll 
kick up a row about the matter yet.” 

“Did you say I lied?” thundered sandy whis- 
kers number first, in answer to some rather 
douotful remark of sandy whiskers number 
second ; “I'll make you see stars afore sundown, 
if you did!” 

“ You talk rather loud for an honest fellow,” 
answered the constable who was holding on to 
the collar of Jack’s coat, who happened to be 
sandy whiskers number second, “and you get 
mad a little too quick for an honest fellow, I 
should think.” 

In something lees than half a minute Jack’s 
arm was free again, and not a great while after, 
his collar also. Our hero, finding himself free, 
did not wait to be told twice, but cut and run 
like “a streak of greased lightning.” The sandy- 
whiskered gentlemen were too much intent 
upon making each other see stars, to trouble 
themselves about their prisoner, and Jack was 
out of sight before either thought of him. 


He had just turned down into another strect, 
and thinking he was safe, slackened his speed, 
when his ears caught the words: 

* Dat’s de feller! It’s him dat gib me de 
counterfeit !” 

“ Halloo! stop a minute, my pretty fellow !” 
thundered a powerful voice, and another clumsy 
hand was laid upon poor Jack’sshonlder. “ You 
are the chap that passed that counterfeit five 
dollar bill at sambo’s shop a day or two ago, aint 
you?” 

These words fell like a thunderbolt upon the 
ears of our fast young man. Joc had been cun- 
ning enough to compel Jack to pass the counter- 
feit; and the negro, whose skull was not quite 
so. thick as,the young gentleman thought for, 
determined to have the fellow caught, if possible. 
He recognized Jack instantly ; and that unfortu- 
nate young personage, who had just. escaped 
from the power of those terrible sandy-whiskered 
constables, was marched off under the care of 
the officer. *Twas too bad, wasn't it, reader! 


Our hero was “ jugged ;” and while meditating 
over the matter in prison, he determined, if he 
ever got out, to leave Boston in less than no 
time. And he did. He was soon released, but 
has not been seen in the city since. We heard, 
a short time since, that he was in New York 
playing the fast young man as perfectly as ever; 
but as we considered the source from which we 
received the pews as rather doubtful, we can 
give no reliable information of the present 
wherea»outs of our Fast Younc Man. 


There ’s no impossibility to him ' 
Who stands prepared to conquer be hazard ; 
The fearful ure the fuiling.— Mrs. ~ 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A SONG. 


BY WILLIAM EDWARD KNOWLES. 


The flowers bloom sweetest 
In the niche in the wall ; 
And the hours seem the fleetest 
That the day-dreams recall. 


That love is the purest 
Which is loving alone, 

And that faith is the surest 
Which is nearest the throne. 


That heart is the lightest 
Which fair virtue adorns ; 
And that hope is the brightest 
Which is circled with thorns. 


Those friends are the dearest 
Who extend us their aid, 
And who stand by the nearest 

When our hopes slowly fade. 


That heart is the purest 

Which is chastened in youth, 
And its footsteps are surest 

In the pathway of truth. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE UGLY MAN. 


BY UNCLE TOBY. 


Dame Narvre seems to have amused herself 
once in a while by producing such ugly looking 
men as to render their physiognomy an ever- 
lasting trouble aud continued source of annoy- 
ance to them; faces so repulsive to look upon 
that the strongest kind of looking-glasses would 
run a pretty smart chance of being cracked from 
top to bottom in attempting to reflect them. It 
was one of this sort, who, having adopted the 
profession of an actor, was performing upon the 
stage one night at a minor theatre in the me- 
tropolis, when one of the courtiers referring to 
him, and addressing the throne, says: 

“ Behold, my lord, he changes countenance!” 

“ For Heaven's sake/“eays a voice from the 
pit, “let him do it, amy change will be for the 
better !” 


The roar that convulsed the audience as they- 


appreciated the point of the joke may be easily 
imagined. 

There are some well authenticated cases “ out 
west,” of men being so excessively ugly as to be 
able to grin the bark off a tree! and of others who 
have frightened prairie wolves to death by look. 
ing at them. Dan Marble tells of a man in 
Kentucky who was so ugly that he exhibited 
himself for two bits a sight, and that the State 
Junatic asylum contained fourteen persons he had 
frightened to insanity by attempting to look kind 
at them! 

For the truth of this last story we have Dan’s 
own words. 

The most unfortunate specimen of this genus 
homo must have been the man who lived near 
Puttsville, Va., and who was so very particularly 
and remarkably ugly that all metallic substances 
capable of reflection would rust if he looked at 
them. He is said to have lived on soup made 
of dried tobacco leaves and gravel stones, and to 
have been as poor as a hatchet, with a nose al- 
most as sharp. His name was Lewis Hammond, 
though the neighbors always called him //and- 
some Lewis. You should have seen this man: 
red hair growing down on to his eyebrows, ter- 
rific grizzly beard, protruding teeth, a hair lip, 
cross-eyed, partially hump-backed, and lame. 
Lewis was a great sportsman, however, notwith- 
standing his infirmities, and was almost con- 
stantly out hunting in the woods. 


One day Lewis was thus engaged in the woods, 
about five miles back of Puttsville, when he sud- 
denly came upon a most remarkable object, that 
at first sight he thought to be a rhinoceros, but 
which at a second view appeared to be a little in 
form like a human being. 

“Halloo!” shouted Lewis. 

“ Halloo back again,” said a gruff voice. 

“O, yer a human, are ye ?” 

“ Rather calculate I was meant for one.” 

*“ Well, what yer doin’ there ?” 

“ Loadin’ my gun.” “m4 

“ What far? there aint a bit of game.” 

“ T know that,” said the other, aiming at Lewis ! 

“ Look here, stranger, it may be fun for you 
to take sight in that ere way,” said Lewis, “ but 
I kinder guess that tew can play at that game. 


Jest you wait till I can load my gun, will ye? 

“No, I wont wait a minit.” 

“ What dew you want to shoot me for?” 

“Cause you are so orful ugly.” 

*: Well, I like that,” said Lewis, laughing. 

“ Like what ?” 

“Fur you to call me ugly.” 

“I suppose yer call yerself handsome, don’t 
ye” 

“ Why, not exactly, stranger; but look here; 
if you sincerely think I’m any uglier than you are, 
for Heaven’s sake fire; I don’t want to live any 
longer, that’s all!” 

We came away just at that time. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
ABSEAT FRIENDS. 


Come back, ye absent spirits, come ; 
My heart is cheerless now ; 

Dim shadows gather o’er my soul, 
And gloom is on my brow. 


Come back, ye friends of happier das, 
With all your soothing power ; 

Come cheer me with one beaming smile, 
Beguile one weary hour. 


Coe with the tender song 1 love, 
O, breathe its plaintive strain ; 

°T will lull each dark and troubled thought, 
And make me blest again ! 


Come with the kind and gentle words 
I listened to of yore ; d 

Their music lingers near me still, 
But O the dream is o’er! 


Friends of the past! come back—come back ! 
For ah, this heart is lone ; 

And mourns “ the light of other days,” 
Now sadly “ dimmed and gone.” 


Ah, why should friends thus ever part! 
Why should the ties be riven, 

That bind together kindred hearts, 
And make of earth a heaven! 


OUR COUATRY. 

In 1792 the corner stone of the present 
Capitol at Washington was laid. At that time, 
General Washington, in whose honor the new 
seat of government was named, officiated. Fifty- 
eight years afterwards, namely, on the 4th day 
of July, 1851, the eorner stone of an extension 
of the building was laid, and the Secretary of 
State made an address, in the course of which 
he presented a sketch of the comparative condi- 
tion of our country at the two periods. The 
comparison shows the rapid strides our country 
is making, and, judging from the results which 
the last half century has accomplished, the year 
1900 will present an aggregate of population, 
manufactures and resources absolutely astound- 
ing. 

Phen we had fifteen States, now we have 
thirty-one. 

Then our white population was three mil- 
lions, now it is twenty-toree. 

Then Boston had 18,000 people, now it has 
137,000. 

Philadelphia had 42,000, now it has 409,000. 

New York had 33,000, now it has 515,000. 

Then our imports were $21,000,000, now they 
are $178,000,000. 

Then our exports were $26,000,000, now they 
are $151,000,000. 

The area of our territory was then 800,000 
square miles, it is now 3,300,000. 

Then we had no railroads, now we have eight 
thousand five hundred miles of railroads. 

Then we had 200 post oftices, now we have 
21,000. 

Var revenue from postage then was $100,000, 
now it is $5,000,000. 

These are only a few facts to show the rapid 
growth of the country; and what we and our 
children have to do to secure the continuance 
of this prosperity, is to love, fear, and obey the 
God of our fathers; to avoid intemperance, 
pride, contention, and greediness of gain, and 
cherish in all our hearts a true patriotism, and a 
just sense of our obligation to those that shall 
come after us.—Lancasterian, Pu. 


’ THE ANIMALS OF ANCIENT BRITAIN. 
Those who ramble amidst the beautiful scen- 
ery of Torquay, who gaze with admiration on 
the bold outlines of the Cheddar Cliffs, or sur- 
vey the fen district of Cambridgeshire, will find 
it ‘difficult to believe that in former ages these 
spots were ravaged by bears surpassing in size 
the grizzly bear of the Rocky Mountains, or the 
polar bear of the arctic regions; yet the abun- 
dant remains found in Kent Hole, Torquay, and 
Banwell Caves, together with those preserved in 
one Woodwardian Museum, at Cambridge, in- 
contestably prove that such was the case. Grand, 
indeed, was the Fauna of tne British Isles in 
those early days. . Lions—the true old British 
lions—as large again as the biggest African 
species, lurked in the ancient thickets ; elephants, 
of nearly twice the bulk of the largest individu- 
als that now exist in Africa or Ceylon, 
here in herds; at least two species of rhinoceros 
forced their way through the primeval forest ; 
the lakes and rivers were tenanted by hippopo- 
tami as bulky and with as great t as those 
of Africa.— Zoological No’es and Anecdotes. 


PERSONAL PREACHING. 
“ Sir,” said a lady, one fine Sunday, to a cler- 
, just after the morning service was con- 
cluded, “ Sir, I hope that you will not preach 
that sermon again.” 

“ Why not, madam ?” 

“It was so very personal.” 

“Indeed! What part of it?” 

“Q, that part about worldly-mindedness and 
covetousness.” 

“But how could that be personal—the re- 
marks were general enough ?” 

“ You may not have intended to apply it per- 
sonally, but the congregation will.” 

“To whom, madam ?” 

“Why, to me.” 

The lady and clergyman parted, but not very 
cordially, as she could not extort from him a 
promise “ never to preach against worldly-mind- 
edness any more.” A week passed over, and, 
on the Sunday following, the same clergyman 
preached on the subject of “ providing ali things 
honest,” ete.; his text occurring in the services 
of the day, which generally guided him in the 
selection of his subjects. In this sermon (thought 
he) there is surely nothing to rouse the feelings 
of the lady who complained of the former dis- 
course ; but on the following morning, as he was 
fetching his letters from the post-office, he en- 
countered the lady’s coachman. 

“If you please,” said John, touching his hat, 
= you please, sir, I can explain all about the 

ts. 


«Explain all about the hats, John! I don’t 
understand you.” 

“ Why, sir, the hats as you preached about 

esterday.” 

“The hats that I preached about yesterday ?” 

“ Yes, I quite understood you.” 

“ That’s more than I can do as to you, John ; 
pray explain yourself.” 

“ Why, sir, you see, mistress and me has had 
a row about the livery hats; and me, sir, and 
the butler and the footman, sir, felt quite sure as 
how mistress had set you to preach to us.” 

“ Well, John, call at my place on your way 
home.” 

John did so, and the sermon was produced 
and read to him. 

“ Yes, that’s it, sir.” 

“ Well, now look at the outside of that ser- 
mon, and you will see that it was written twelve 
years ago; and the reason that it was preached 
yesterday was, because the text came in course 
of the service. I knew nothing about your 
quarrel, and your mistress has not spoken to me 
since the Sunday before las:.” 

John professed himself satisfied. 

“1 see, John, that hats will sometimes fit as 
well as caps; good morning to you.”—Family 
Herald. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
HOPE, 


BY JOHN F. JEFPERSON. 
See! through the clouds that roll in wrath, 
Yon little star benignant peep ; 
To light along their trackless path, 
The wanderers of the stormy deep. 


And thus, 0 Hope, thy lovely form, 
In sorrow’s gloomy night, shall be 

The star that looks through cloud and storm, 
Upon a dark and moonless sea. 


When heaven is all serene and fair, 
Full many a brighter beam we meet ; 

°T is when the tempest hovers there, 
Thy beam is most divinely sweet. 


The rainbow with the sun’s decline, 
Like faithful friends will disappear ; 
Thy lights, dear star, more brightly shine, 
When all is wail and lonely here. 


And though Aurora’s stealing gleam 
May wake a morning of delignt ; 
‘Tis only thy enchanting beam 
Will smile amid affliction’s night. 


I: BLANDIC PEASANTRY, 

The Icelandic peasantry are lazy to the last 
conceivable degree, revoitingly dirty in their 
persons and habits, very curious, devoid of all 
notions of delicacy and propriety, thoroughly 
selfish and mercenary. “No power on earth 
can divert an icelander from his accustomed 
ways.” ‘They think no scenes in any country 
can equal in beauty some of their valleys which 
chance to have a little green grass and a few 
stunted trees. The universal mode of saluta- 
tion, at meeting acd parting, is a loud kiss. 
‘Ihe peasant kisses the daughiers of the magis- 
trate, and they kiss him in return. The pastor 
is also kissed on Sunday after service, by all his 
flock. In short, a kiss in Iceland is equivalent 
to our hand-shaking ; yet the people are all hon- 
est. There is no prison on the island; there 
are no criminals, no locks, bolts or bars; though 
drunkenness is a very common vice—Home 
Journal. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW KICKED OUT. 

The late Earl of Buchan, not a stupid, but a 
very vain and foolish man, made the door of his 
house in George street be opened, and the Ce- 
vallos number te laid down on the innermost 
part of the floor of his lobby ; and ghen, after all 
this preparation, his lordship, personally, kicked 
the book out to the centre of the street, where 
he left it to be trodden into the mud; which he 
had no doubt must be the f, e whole work 
—after this open proo’ zh disapproba 
tion. —Lord Cockburn’ efirey. 


[Written for Givason’s Pictoriai.] 
ON THE DEATH OF EDWIN WEDGER. 


BY AUGUSTA EATON. 


Why mourn ye for the loved and dead ? 
His star, on earth, is set. Nought breaks his slumbers 
now, 
He sleeps in peace. The summer zephyrs breathe a silent 
prayer 
Above the sleeper’s head. A year has scarce passed by, 
One short year, since three were taken from a happy home, 
And laid beneath the sod. Death had marked his prey, 
And waited not for time to close a mother’s sorrowing 
spripgs, 
Ere another gem was laid before its God ; 
But thou, O Heaven, calm that mother’s grief, 
Brothers, sisters, all who chose to weep. Death is a certain 
doom ; 
A few short months, at most a few short years, 
And all are shrouded in the tomb. - 
Oft when each tranquil eye was closed in sleep, 
He, the departed, gave forth a gentle lay ; 
That voice no more shall echo o’er the earth, 
But mingle with that choir above, 
Where all is everlasting day. 
NO ROYAL ROAD TO SCIENCE. 
Porpora, one of the most illustrious masters 
‘in Italy, conceived a friendship for a young pu- 
pil, and asked him if he had courage to perse- 
vere with constancy in the course which he 
should mark out for him, however wearisome it 
might seem. Upon the pupil answering in the 
affirmative, Porpora noted, upon a single page 
of ruled paper, the diatonic and chromatic scales, 
ascending and descending, the intervals of third, 
fourth, fifth, &c.,in order to teach him to take 
them with freedom, and to sustain the sounds, 
together with trills, groups, appogiatures, and pas- 
sages of vocalization of different kinds his 
page occupied both the master and scholar dur- . 
ing an entire year, and the year following was 
also devoted to it. When the third year com- 
menced, nothing was said of changing the lesson, 
and the pupil began to murmur; but the master 
reminded him of his promise. The fourth year 
slipped away, the fifth followed, and always the 
same eternal page. The sixth year found them 
at the same task; but the master added to it 
some lessons in articulation, pronunciation, and 
lastly, in declamation. At the end of this year, 
the pupil, who supposed himseif still in the ele- 
ments, was much surprised when his master said 
to him, “Go, my son; you have nothing more 
to learn ; you are the first singer of Italy and of 
the world.” He spoke the truth, for this singer 
was Caffarelli—Fetis’s History of Music. 


IK MARVEL’S PORTRAIT. 

Tk Marvel is decidedly good looking. He is 
slightly above the average height; in form in- 
clining to the slender. He is of a graceful, 
though not commanding figure. His face is full 
—call it fat, if you will—and fair,and pale. He 
“ wears” his black hair a /a Dickens, longish and 
jauntily; and his black whiskers, a /a Bulwer, 
juxuriant and “all the way round.” Imperial 
and mustache are happily wanting. The finest 
feature of his face is that one which is most pro- 
minent in a protile. It is large and beautifully 
formed. He may be twenty-eight, thirty—possi- 
bly thirty-five—years of age. But there is a 
bright, winning, kindly look in his pale counte- 
nance, that gives him a more youthful as 
than, perhaps, he is entitled to. Distant reader, 
Ik Marvel looks very much as you would natur- 
ally expect the authorof the “ Reveries” to look. 
There is a little—a very little—but still a little of 
the dandy in his appearance. He buttons his 
dark frock-coat in the careless mode, by one or 
two buttons, which shows his figure to advan- 
tage, and allows his white handkerchief to nestle 
rather conspicuously in his bosom. But he 
looks like a gentleman and like an author; and 
he is both Journal. 


SISTERLY AFFECTION. 

As fathers love their daughters better than 
sons, and mothers love their sons -better than 
daughters, so do sisters feel towards brothers a 
more constant sentiment of attachment than 
towards each other. None of the little vanities, 
heart-burnings and jealousies that, alas for poor 
human nature! are but too apt to spring up in 
female hearts, can (or, at all events, should) 
arise between brother and sister; each is proud 
of the success of the other, because it cannot in- 
terfere with self—nay, on the contrary, is flatter- 
ing to self. Hence, if there be a bond of family 
union more free from the selfish biots that inter- 
rupt all others, it is that which exists between an 

tionate sister and brother.—Anon. 


ECONOMY OF NATURE. 

How beautifully does the law of proportion run 
through all the handiworks of God! Those 
things which are most useful, we everywhere find 
the most common. How cheap is steam, that 
mighty agency! It is but water, the most plen- 
tiful material given to man. Suppose our iron 
mines were exchanged for gold mines, and vice 
versa, could thousands of the precious metal 
compensate the world for the less of iron? 
What could make good the loss maukind would 
suffer, were our immense and unexplored fields 
of coal to be changed into diamonds? We can 
eat bread without butter, but butter without 
bread would be a very poor diet—Studies of 
Nature. 


—God hath yoked to guilt 
Her pale tormentor—mixery.— Bryant. 


The ivy clings tightest | 
When the forest is gray, | 
And the blossoms are brightest | 
In the hedge by the way. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PISTORIAL ORAWING-ROOM COUPANION. 


FREDERICK GLEASON, Paorareror. 
MATUBIN M. BALLOU, Epiron. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
| Cook’s Boy,” an old Sailor’s Yarn, by SyLvanus 


a. 
* Plorence Day, or the Orphan Niece,” & story, by Mrs. 
Canouns 
“ An Incident of Adventure,” by D. J. Spricur 
“Ruth Whitfield, a Heart-History,” a story, by Gzo. 
Cawnine Haw. 
“ The Sisters’ 


Memory's 
“Trath,” lines, by EowArp Asuton. 


“ Echo,” verses, by OC. H. Srewarr. 
“ May you die with your Kindred,” by Ottver Onzn. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
view of Quartier, Wales Avery 
of on Convent of the at 


A very excellent engra 
tad to the Hon. N. P* Banks, Speaker of the Massa- 


presen 
House of iy the members, with- 


Also a very fine likeness of Mr. Banks, taken from life, 
pnt Rowse. An admirable picture. 


and superbly-executed engraving, by 
the Cathedral of 
ear Hace Btrest, Phils: 


Pa. pore of a Slave Felucea, la taken on the 
after for months, eluded the vigi- 


A fine of« Dost or Gand Storm, in the Punjab. 
of hi 


te d truthful picture of the well known 
By tis Cave, Hoboken Hoboken. Drawn on the spot; by our artist, 


extensive Coffer at 


, ANOTHER WORLDS FAIR, | 
We see by the New-York papers that the pro- 
ject of erecting a proper building for the purpose 
of holding a world’s fair in New York, is well 
received, and that’'money enough has been al- 
ready subscribed to ensure the successful com- 
pletion of the building, The enterprise cannot 
fail to be of great benefit to New York ; and the 
hotel: keepers alone: could afford to erect the 
building out of their own purses for the sake of 
the profit they- will derive from the exhibition. 
It will draw a vast number of moneyed foreign- 
ers to this ‘country. 


SPLINTERS. 
The citizens of Savannah are about to 
erect a monument to Pulaski. 
Mrs. Mowatt is to play an engagement 
at Cincinnati, She’s queen of the drama. 
Grace Greenwood has gone to Europe 
to travel and write létters home.) 
Daniel Webster receivéd $10,000 as his 
share of the published edition of his works. 
The good people of Ipswich, Mass., 
are about to establish a rural ry. 
Mr. Murdoch has been filling a highly 
successful engagement in Philadelphia. 
Look out for the dogs ; they are run- 
. ning miad in great numbers this year. : 


Horace Deane hung 
York. He was low spirited from 


Mr. Forest has been ‘performing to 

crowded houses in Washington city. 

In South Hadley, Joel Preston lately 

dug sixteen young foxes out of one hole. 

There is nothing makes a man suspect 

much, more than to know a little. 

Madame Celeste has been playing a 

farewell engagement in New York city. 

: It is said that Kossuth realized nearly, 

$40,000 “ material aid” in Massachusetts. 

There are fifty-three banks in Connec- 

ticut with a capitalof over $12 000,000. hd 

Kate Hayes, the” Irish songstress, was 

remarkably in the Canadas. 

The Shah of Persia is 22 years of age, 

oO’, 8 Efforts are being made to get the Maine 


liquor lw through the Canadian pariament 


_ A BATTLE SCENE. 

We present on page 380 a large and superb 
engraving of an ancient battle scene, represent- 
ing Brian Boru at the battle of Clontarf, Ire- 
land. It shows the venerable Irish monarch en- 
gaged in mortal conflict with the Danish invaders 
of his country. Thomas Moore thus relates the 
story of the fight: “Having arranged his order 
of battle, the veteran monarch went himself 
among the troops, accompanied only by his son 
Morrough ; and, addressing them alf, from the 
highest to the lowest, conjured them to summon 
up their utmost strength against the base con- 
federacy of pirates now before them. Fearing 
lest their confidence in their own good fortune 
might be diminished, by missing from among 
them so many of those brave Dalcassians who 
stood, in all emergencies, the brunt of the con- 
flict, he explained to them the importance of the 
service on which that active corps had. been de- 
tached, and the salutary effects it would produce 
in weakening and diverting the enemy's foree. 
Then, reverting to the crimes and enormities of 
the Danes throughout the long period of their 
tyranny over Ireland, he reminded them how 
constantly and cruelly these swarms of foreign 
barbarians had employed themselves in murder- 
ed the native kings and chieftains, in spreading 

tion through all their castles and holy 
heieae laying prostrate the churches of God, and 
plundering and violating the rich shrines of the 
saints. ‘The blessed Trinity, he then exclaim- 
ed, in a loud and solemn voice, ‘hath at length 
looked down upon our sufferings, and endued 
you with the power and the courage, this day, to 
extirpate forever the tyranny of the Danes over 
Ireland ; thus punishing them for their innume- 
rable crimes and sacrileges by the avenging 
power of the sword’ On saying these words, he 
exhibited in his left hand a bloody crucifix, while 
in his right he waved triumphantly his sword ; 
and then exclaiming: ‘Was it not on this day 
that Christ himself suffered death for you? gave 
the signal for action.” The battle lasted, with- 
out pause or breathing, from sunrise till dusk of 
evening, when the Irish drove their foes from 
the field. 


A NEW DRESS THROUGHOCT. 
FOR THE FLAG. 


edition which we print of the 


of our Union renders it absolutely neces- 

sary for us to renew our type twice to the year; 
and on the first of July we shall, therefore, ap- 
pear before our readers and the public in an en- 
tire new dress from top to toe, and at the same 
time shall don a yery elegant new head, drawn 
for us by Devereaux, and also.supply each of our 
departments with new afid expressive designs. 

Since the Flag was first started, to the present 
hour, we have never enjoyed so extended a cir- 
Gulation as at present; and to deserve this, we 
are resolved to spare no pains, and shall com- 
, mence in the first number of Jaly—being the 
last half volame—a fine original story by Dr. J. 
Robinson, entitled Taz Lone Srar: or, 
Tux Te#in Bravo. A Tale of the Southwest.” 

It is a story, the scenes of which are laid in 
Texas, relating to the most stirring events of 
its exciting history, and cannot fail to please our 
readers. In short, the Flag shall be made fully 
equal to the spirit of the times we live in, and 
shall wave on as gallantly as ever. 


Consistency.—N. P. Willis says of the na- 
tives of St. Thomas, W. 1, that he saw negro 
ladies who wore jewels which were worth $300, 
and whose chemises were trimmed with costly 


en‘irely 


Ras beeg thronged 
with clergymen attending the varigus confer- 
ences of the different denominations lately hold- 
en here. * 


New Opera of a 
new opera house in New York. We have one 


fast completing in Boston. 


Tne New early for 
new Volume, to ensyre it complete. 


Musrcat.—Ole Bull delighted the Bostonians, 
26 of yore, with his viplin, lately. 


FArtep.—The sugar crop of St. Thomas, 
West Indies. 


—The mae wen on rae 


NEW VOLUME AND IMPROVEMENTS. 
VOLUME 


Two numbers more will complete the second 
volume of the Pictorial, when we shall com- 
mence volume third in a style of elegance and 
perfection which we have not before equalled. 
To this end we have had our artists and manu- 
facturers engaged for many weeks, to produce 
for us, first, a superb, new and beautiful iltum- 
ined head, which will be the finest piece of wood 
work ever printed in this country, besides a se- 
ries of original engravings, surpassing our best 
efforts heretofgre. In addition to this, we shall 
don an entire new suit of type from head line to 
imprint, embracing every department of the pa- 
per, and otherwise beautifying and improving 
the pages of the Pictorial. 

We have added to our corps of artists, which 
now embrace the best talent in America; and 
our readers may be assured that the remarkable 
improvements we made from month to 
month will still continae, until we send them 
weekly a paper approaching #8 near as possible 
to perfection. Every department of our exten- 
sive establishment is now under one roof, and 
our personal supervision ; and nothing is per- 
mitted to be executed except in the very best 
and most perfect manner. 

We shall commence in the first number of the 
new volume a fine original novelette, by an old 
favorite—the popular novelette writer, Lieuten- 
ant Murray; a story which our readers will be 
sure to like, and which will alone be worth the 
price of the volume. It is upon a military 
theme, and the scenes are laid in Cuba and 
Spain. The story is entitled “Tae Heart's 
Secret: or, Tue Apventrres or a Sotprer 
—a story of love and the low latitudes.” It was 
written expressly for the Pictorial, upon which 
the author’s services are solely engaged. 

The price of the paper will remain as at pres- 
ent—$2 per volume, of six months, or $4 a year; 
ten cents per single copy. 


PRESSES FOR BALE. 

As we desire to make room for double cylinder 
presses, in order to print the immense edition of 
our Pictorial with more expedition, we wish to 
sell the two Taylor Cylinder Presses now in 
use at this office. The cost of these presses was 


over $2700 each ; but they will be s sold at a great | 


bargain, as we ‘sunt the They 
are almost new, in perfect running order, and 
are capable of some 1500 good impressions to 
the hour. The beds of the presses are of the 
largest size, measuring 44 by 56 inches each. 
This affords an unusual and excellent opportu- 
nity for any persons who desire a press or 
presses,'to supply themselves at a rate far below 
the intrinsic value of the article. 


Mr. Turasner—This gentleman, who has 
so lately undergone the hardships of a Spanish 
prison, having been arrested and condemned un- 
heard in Cuba, and sent home to Spain for pun- 
ishment, called on us a day or two since. Our 
government should demand of Spain that she 
forthwith restore the property of this American 
citizen, which was confiscated without just cause. 


A coop Siena is a touching and beautiful 
fact, says Mr. Brace, in his “ Hungary in 1851,” 
that moré Bibles. have been sold within these 
last two years, since the revolution in. Hungary, 
than for any time during the last twenty years, 


‘when, too, as is the case now, the mass of the 


people are almost beggared by the losses of the 
revolution, and by Austrian extortion. 


American Cuippers—An English paper 
says, that the secret quick trips made by 
the American clip to be found in the ad- 
vantage the captains in a more full 
knowledge of the winds and currents of the 
oceans. 


A Tvusstz.—Col. Greene, of the Boston Post, 
aw “a summer breeze wrestling with an over- 
coat lined with ed flannel, recently. The trial 
commenced at 10 A, M., and was decided at 12 
M.,—the overcoat was thrown.” 


True Keerers.—The best “time-keepers” 
in this world are who borrow watches or 
lend money. Chrofiometers don’t begin with 
them. 


Expiosions—Cheap engineers and 
drinking are said to be the causes of the innume- 
rable explosions on the Western waters. 


Tue Swan has faded out 


By Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Alfred Williams to Miss 8. 
Rew. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. P. Cushing Mises H. 
iy . HP. to 
Maria Peirce. 


By William Palfrey ., Mr. Thomas Wateon to Miss 
th Work. 


At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Caldicott, Mr. William J. 
Coolidge to Miss Mary Jane Hesketh. 
At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Talbot, Mr. D. Webster 


Bullard to Miss Martha F. 
Rev. J. Banvard, Mr. Harvey 


At West Cambridge, by Rev 
H. Bacon to Miss Elizabeth Rich. 

At Salem, Mr. aay of Elliot, Me., to Miss Sarah 
A. Rogers, of Newbury, Maas 


Mr. Bday, Edward P. Beeman to 


At by Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Charles J. 
Power to Miss Catherine F. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Charles Garland to Miss Sophia 

ness, both of Rye, N. H. 
Northam pton, Mr. Charlies 8. Benjamin to Miss Jane 
utler 

At Ladiow, by J. M. Hubbard, Raq., Mr. William Mar- 

t Portland, Me. Dr. Carrathers, Eben 
Corey to Miss Elizabeth H . Sawyer. 

At New York, by Rev. Dr Cutler, Mr. James P. Towle 
to Miss Jane McUlure, of Brooklyn. 


At Chelsea, Mr. "Nathan F. Barnard, 19. 

At Watertown, William Sawyer, Baq., 45; Susan Ellen, 
eldest daughter of the above, 15. 

At Woburn, Mr. John N. Colcord, 59. 

At Lexington, Mrs. Emily A. Noab, of Salem, 26. 

At Manchester, Mr. Aaron Crafta, 49. 

At Lowell, Mrs. Rebecca T. Hanks, 81. 

At Worcester, Mr. Wiliiam Rice, 38 

At Fitchburg, Mrs. Maria P. Jaquith, 26. 

At Leominster, Mr. Daniel Harris, 75. 

At Gardner, Otis Greenwood, 15. 

At Edgartown, Mrs . Harriette M. Baylies, 27. 

At Holmes’s Hole, Mr. Isaac Winslow, 82. 

At Pittsfield, Capt Clement Ray, 61. 

At Plainfield, Miss Martha Hallock, 56. 

At Providence, Mr. William Wilkinson, 32. 

At Newport, Mr. Daniel Peckham, 94. 

At Tiverton, R. I , Mr. Oliver Chase, 82. 

At Portland, Me., "Mr. Solomon D. Atwood, 26. 

At Springwater, N. ¥., John W. “Ck of Dorchester. 

At Rochester, Hon. John Langdon, 7 

At St. Louis, Louis Henry Cann otk of Me. J. Deming. 

At West Baton Rouge, La., Col. James H. Dakin. 

At Aux Cayes, Capt. David Alexander, 60. 

At Rio Janeiro, Mr. William G. Baker. 


A SPLENGID PICTORIAL, 
LITERARY WEEKLY J OURNAL, 
GLEASON'S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary of no- 
to origi- 


table events of the day. Its columns are 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 

BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


noted character in the worid, male and female 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with P the animal king- 


and type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
ting in i al execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen h d and sixty-four 


inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter 
illustrations—a weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
and the rich arra of origi- 
te the 


y itp test and 
tomeet cea to virtue by hoid- 
ing up to w all that is'good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. short, the is to 


make the loved, respected, and sought after for ita 
TERMS: $2 00 PER VOLUME. 
~. OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 

Each six months com ry he volume, commencing on 
the first of January and thus making two volumes 
per year. 

0 One copy of Tax Frac or ovr Union, and one copy 
the PicroniAL Drawrye-Room Companion, tor 


PrcrortraL Drawine-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 


LELSON, Bostom, Miss. . 


@: FRENCH, 1 cor. Spruce New Yi 
A. WINCH Street’ Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 12) Baltimore St., 

A. C. BAGLEY, 10 West 3d Street, Cineinnatl 

J. A. ROYVS, 43 Wi ward Avenue, Detroj 

K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and St. Louls. 


received at either of the above places. 
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“The Early Ties of Love,” lines, by J. H. Buriar. 
“Morning,” verses, by W. T. Szvmoun. 7 
Rell of Aberdeen,” tines. by Rousse. | >) 
‘ In this city, Mrs. Mary Pamelia Wise, 36: Albert C. 
Metcalf, 8; Mrs. Sarah H. Wood; Henry Farnham, 
78; Mrs. Ruth Bradshaw, 92; Miss Elmira Davenport, 53 ; 
| Mrs. Julia H. True, 85; Mrs. Mary Dewhurst, 54 
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| with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
| notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate | . 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea It is 
- i on fine satin surface paper, from a t of new 
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GLEASONS PISTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. . 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE FAIRIES’ POOL. 
VISITED BY THE AUTHOR IN THE SUMMER OF 1849. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


In the heart of the wood there’s a silent pool, 
Where the cattle come to drink ; 
And there falleth a shadow, green and cool, 
From the trees on its sedgy brink ; . 
And squirrels dart along 
Through the intertwining leaves, 
And the cuckoo trills his song, 
And her nest the blackbird weaves ; 
And golden sunbeams look 
On the quiet greensward down, 
A gleam of light in many a nook, 
Flinging over the mosses brown. 


And beside this pool the fairies come, 
When the midnight shadows fall ; = 

When the stars shine out from their az re home, 
And beam through the tree-tops tal 

When a flood of silver light 
Mantiles the dewy earth, 

And strains of music rise, ° 
That seem not of mortal birth ; 

‘Then a band of fairy forms 
All joyously gather here, 

With steps that might outstrip 
The flight of startled deer. 


little voices are faintly heard, 
Like the tones of a tiny bell; 
And musi ding laughter seems 

Of tnirthful sprites to tell ; 

And inthe grasay ring 

A midnight feast is spread, 

And they linger till the lark takes wing, 
And the starry hours have fled ; 
Then, in the greenwood haunts, 

Their revels all are o'er, 

And till the twilight fall, 

The fairies come no more. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE 


OLD MAN AND THE PIRATE. 


A SEA SKETCH. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Ear y in the month of August, 1811, a good 
sized brig started from Boston, bound for New 
Orleans. On board there was an old man, 


named Adam Wirt, who went out for the pur- 
pose of seeking an only son, who, he had learned, 
was.somewhere on the coast of the Mexican 
Gulf. Adam Wirt was wealthy, but for years 
he had been alone to dwell amid its glitter. 
When the old man had taken a second wife to 
his home, his son, Landon, stepped from beneath 
his father’s roof, and swore that so long as the 
step mother lived he would not cross its thresh- 
old again. That second wife was now dead, and 
feeling sad in his loneliness, the old man resoly- 
ed to seek his child. 

The brig made good weather, and for several 
days nothing occurred to break the monotony 
of the voyage ; but, at length, onepleasant morn- 
ing, one of the lookouts reported a sail to the 
southward and eastward. The wind was: from 
the east, and the brig had it slightly abaft the 
beam, as her course lay south-south-west. Capt- 
Poole brought his glass from the cabin, and 
after gazing upon the stranger some ten minutes, 
he made her out to be a schooner standing di- 
rectly towards them. 

“Where do you think she’s bound?” asked 
old Adam Wirt, as he heard the captain’s report. 

“ Couldn’t say yet,” returned the captain, again 

_levelling his glass upon the stranger. “I can 
tell you better after watching her a spell.” 

Fifteen minutes more passed, and at the end 
of that time Capt. Poole lowered his glass, and 


while a slight wemor shook his frame he 


uttered : 

“ The schooner is falling off.” 

“ And what of that?” asked the old man, who 
had not failed to notice the captain’s manner. 

“ What of it? why, simply that the fellow is 

. bound for this brig.” 

“ Wants to speak us, I suppose,” said Wirt. 

“Very likely,” returned the captain, as he 
turned to take a look at the compass, and then 
cast hisgyes aloft; and again turning to the old 
man he continued: “ You need be under no 
needless alarm, sir; but, in all probability, that 
schooner is a pirate !” 

“A pirate!” iterated Adam Wirt, while his 
face assumed a liviti hyg. “hen what in hea- 
yen’s name shall we do?” 

“ We shall have to make the bestwf it; for of 
two things we may rest assured : we can neither 
run away from him, ror fizht him. Look! his 
deck is crowded with men” ® 


The brig’s crew had by this time become aware 
of the nature of the schooner, and, as may be 
supposed, they felt anything but comfortable un- 
der the conviction thus arrived at. The brig 
was quite heavily loaded, and at best she was 
but an unpromising sailor; while the schooner, 
with the wind full upon her quarter, came dash- 
ing along at a furious rate. A consultation was 
held upon the quarter-deck, and it was at length 
agreed upon that the brig should be kept on her 
course, and if ordered by the pirate to heave-to, 
that they would do so at once, and offer no re- 
sistance, which, if offered at all, cquid only ren- 
der their position worse. 

In an hour and a half the pirate had come up 
to within a quarter of a mile, and fired a gun to 
windward, and in a few moments afterwards the 
brig was laying-to with her main-topsail to the 
mast. The crew watched the schooner as she 
began to round-to, and though they could not 
repress an instinctive dread, yet they felt almost 
confident that no violence would be used so long 
as they showed no resistance ; nor in this were 
they disappointed, for as the schooner ranged 
alongside, and the pirates began to flock on 
board, no signs of murderous intent were mani- 
fested. 

The pirate captain was the first to board the 
brig. He was a young man, in the prime of life, 
and next to follow him was a fair-haired, hand- 
some youth, who seemed to hang upon his com- 
mander’s steps with a strange mixture of devo- 
tion and fear. 

“Do you command this vessel?” asked the 
pirate Jeader of Capt. Poole. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Poole. ~ 

“ Then, of course, you, will have no objections 
to my overhauling your cargo, sir,” said the 
pirate, with a slight smile, “for yon may have 
some articles to which I might take a fancy.” 

“If I am not mistaken,” returned Capt. Poole, 
“you will need no permission from me, for I am 
unable to resist.” 

“You show your good judgment, at least; 
and if you will lead the way, I will take a look 
in at your cabin first.” 

As the pirate captain thus spoke, he turned 
towards the companion-way, and was just upon 
the point of starting for the cabin, when his eye 
caught the form of old Adam Wirt, and at the 
sight he started back as though he had seen a 
spirit from the other world. The old man, too, 
seemed equally startled, for as he gazed into the 
face of the pirate, a fearful tremor shook his * 
frame, and he grasped the rail for support. The 
buccaneer gazed a moment into the working 
features before him, and then stepping forward 
and laying his hand tremblingly upon the old 
man’s arm, he said: 

“Tell me, old man, from whence you come. 
Tell me what name you bear.” : 

“Men call me Adam Wirt,” replied the old 
man, half recoiling from the touch that rested 
upon him. 

“Great God, my father !” broke from the pirate 4 
captain's lips, and he would have fallen upon 
the old man’s bosom had he not put forth his 
hand as if to keep him off. ; 

“ Thy father!” repeated old Wirt,moving back 
from where he stood. “No, no; Iam not thy 
father. O God! once thou mightest. have been 
my boy; once I gazed with 4 parent's pride upon 
your features, and once I called thee son! But, 
but— © heavens! is thisadream? My boy a 
pirate !” 

“ Father,” still urged the pirate, following with 
a slow step the old man’s backward movement, 
“own me-as thy son, and thou shalt—” 

“No! Away, thou blood-thirsty man! I 
know thee not. O God! and is it thus I find 
my boy ?” 

“ Listen "to me one moment, my father,” ex- 
claimed the pirate chief, in a tone and manner 
little in keeping with his vocation. “These 
hands are not stained with a drop of blood ; and 
save where the red flag of proud England has* 
waved, I have not till the present time intraded 
upon andther deck than my own. Bat now, 
though I have gold in my lockers, am in want 
of bread; yet I will leave thee to go in peace. 
You shall receive no further trouble from me.” 

The old man covered his face with his hands, 
and the deepest agony dwelt in his bosom ; and 
while thas he stood, the pirate captain ordered 
bis men to return to theirown vessel. The gen-. 
tle youth, who had followed his chief on board 
the brig, at this moment approached the spot 
where Adam Wirt stood, and clasping both the 
old mafi's hands ip his own, he said: : 

“O, kind gir, if you are that man’s father, 


speak 4o him one kind word! Smile upon him, 


and owh him as your son. One word from you 
may reclaim him from all his errors.” 

“ Boy,” uttered the old man, as he gazed upon 
the pure and almost heavenly features that were 
turned so earnestly towards him, “ you know not 
what you ask. I have left my home in search 
for my son, but such as I find him I will never 
own him. Back again will I go, and alone will 
I travel my weary way through life.” 

“O,sir, think once more!” urged the youth, 
seeming to his every hope upon the result 
of his plea. “One fond greeting from his father 
may yet reclaim him. Speak it; O speak it!” 

“Never, never!” uttered Adam Wirt, as he 
pushed the suppliant from him. 

“ Then the duty must still rest with me,” sad- 
ly murmured the youth, as he turned away from 
the spot. “The father may cast him off, but I 
cannot.” 

“Frank,” at this moment exclaimed the pirate 
captain, “ come here. ‘The grapplings are alrea- 
dy Cast off, and we must haste away. Nota 


thing here have I molested, and I shall leave } 


with a lighter heart. Come.” 

As the pirate chieftain spoke, the youth fol- 
lowed him quickly ®n board the schooner, and 
in a few moments afterwards, the brig was again 
on her way, unmolested. : 

Old Adam Wirt returned to his home ins Bos- 
ton, but that home was darker and more gloomy 
than ever. He had left it in search of his son— 
he had found that son; byt he had left him the 
chief in command beneath a rover’s flag. But 
gradually, like some dim spirit arising from the” 
cloudy mists of conscience, arose the earnest ap- 
peals of that son, and ‘also the prayers of that 


gentle youth who had urged a father’s pardon 
for him. As these thoughts crowded themselves 


upon the old man’s mind, he could ngt but feel 
that he might have saved his boy. The con- 
tinued memory of the scene on the deck of that 
brig softened his heart, but the feeling only made 
him more miserable. 

* * * 


The morning of the twenty-eighth of August, | 


1812, dawned upon the city of Boston, and ere 
the sun went down on that day, ten thousand 
hearts were filled with: joy and national pride. 
On that memorable day the United States frigate 
Constitution, under command of the brave Hall, 
entered the harbor of Boston, after her glorious 
victory over the bullying frigate Guerriere. The 
wharves and the adjacent streets were crowded 
with the enthusiastic people, and as the battle- 
scarred heroes walked up from the landing, they 
were everywhere hailed with the loudest accla- 
mations of thanks and joy. 

Not far from the landjng, to which the first 
boat from the victorious frigate was hauled up, 
stood old Adam Wirt. He had heard of the 


ship's arrival, and, with his American heart , 


overrunning with patriotic impulses, he had 
dragged his feeble steps down to the water to 
bestow his meed of praise upon his country’s 
heroes. One after another of the officers.passed 
by; and while old Adam was swinginggbis hat 
in the air, he felt a light touch upon his arm, and 
as he turned, his eye rested upon the form of the 
fair youth of the pirate schooner. fe: 

“Ha! what wouldst thou with me ?”. uttered 
the old man, slightly trembling at the memory 
thus started up. 

“ Look, look—look there, sir!” said the youth, 
in an earnest tone and manner, at the same time 
pointing to a party of seamen who were coming 
up. “See that wounded man,—he who halts in 
his walk. Do you not hear the shouts that greet 
him? A braver heart, or a more effective arm 
was not to be found on the decks of our frigate’ 
He fought nobly for his country, and he has 
sealed his devotion by some of his best blood.” 

Adam Wirt stopped not to hear more, for in 
the person of the patriot thus pointed out he 
had récognized his own son, and ‘sgginging 
quickly forward, he canght the-wounded seaman 
in his arms. 

Those who stood around saw this meeting, 
and they knew that the aged father was blessing 
his hero son. Louder swelled the shouts of joy, 
and many a parent there wished that such plea- 
sure nijght be His. Norle, save,the aged father 
aod the gentle youth, knew of the stain that had 
once blotted the. sailor's name, and in ‘their bo- 
soms all was fofgotten, all forgiven—for upon 
thé altar of his country’s liberty he had. offered 
atonement for his*crime, and his heart had’ 
thrown off all shackles but those of love, virtue, 


and honor. * * * 
“And now, my son, that all is for tell 
me whence came your noble resolves” ofa 


> 


4 welfare of mankind, amd whose every 


Wirt, as he sat in his own dwelling, with his son 
by his side. 

“ Wait one moment,” returned the young man, 
while a ‘peculiar expression rested upon his 
conntenance. “ Wait till the faithful companion 
of my wayward days comes back to us.” 

“ You mean the youth ?” 

“ Ha! here—here comes my friend, my saviuor, 
my angel of mercy !’* 


the room. Her eyes were sparkling with a hap- 

y light, and a bright,smile of joy irradiated her 

The young man sprahg from his 

chair and caught her in his arms, and after im- 

printing a warm kiss upon the brow of the fair 
being, he tprned to his fatheg and said : 

“Father, here is the being who saved your son 
to virtue—my own dear wife !” 

“ Your wife!” ejaculated the old man, starting 
from his chair, and gazing earnestly upon the 
beautiful featares before him. “Surely I have 
seen that face before.” ° 4 

“ Yes, father,” said the female, laying her hand 
upon the old man’s shoulder ani gazing affec- 
tionately up into his face. “I once pleaded for 
your son on the deck of the boarded brig. Then 
I was the first to point him out to you as his 
country’s devoted son.” 

“ And you and the fair-haited youth are the 
“St Yes, father,” said the eon, “she is indeed the 
same. With a love and afotion that knows no 
cooling, this gentle being has followed me 
through the varied scenes of the last six years, 
and ever has she striven to make me what I now 


am. (od bless her and protect her?” 

Old Adam Wirt, was hap ,and for many 
years he lived to enjoy the sweet companionship 
of liis son’s fair wife; while that son, with,a fer- 

ent devotion, fought bravely for his- country, 
i eae once mere spread her bright mantle 
ver, the homes of America. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
FAREWELL. 
BY HARRIET N. HATHAWAY. 


“How varied the which my bosom now 
As fain [ would utter that snd word “ farewell ;” 
Fond memories come thronginf afresh o'er my heart, 
When I, from the friends I have loved must depart ; 
Then chide not my weaknessf nor smile at my grief, 
For a tear oft will bring.to the'sad heart relief. - 
Thegrithering leaf, and the fast fading rose, 

To man a brief lesson of frailty disclose ; 

Soon the rude blasts of autumn sweep chillingly by, 
Around us, all shorn of their beauty, they lie. 


"| And thus it is ever—our happiest hours 


Are short-lived and transieut, they fade with the flowers ; 
All terrestrial are marked with decay, ary 
And life ’s but a dream that will soon pass away. é 


As the sun oft reflects on the far distant cload, 
Suffusing with radiance its dark murky shroud ; 
So the “finger of hope” now points out the way 
To a region of bliss, where ne'er felt is decay. ~ 
There rivers of pleasure unceasingly flow, 

And hushed is each accent of sorrow and woe; 
There, with spirits congenial, we ever shal) dwell, 
And never more utter that sad word “ farewell.” 


HOW NEAR Is HEAVEN? 

Christians sometimes look fa®&way to heaven. 
But that rest is not far off. The clouds that 
hide the shining world are thin; they are tran- 
sient, and soon will obscure no more., The jour- 
ney may end ghis hour; one short step may 
place the Christian in the world of light. One 
dark hour may hang upon him; but the morn- 
ing comes, and no shade behind it. Day, bright, 
-peaceful and eternal, succeeds it. A pang may 
be felt for a mofent, and then it-flies away: for- 
ever. A conflict, sh and painful, may con- 
tinue for a night, but victory, etérnal victory en- 
sues. How soon, O, how soon, the Christian’s 
.cares are over, his struggling soul at restr his 
eyes suffused no more- with tears! 
hand is the land_of his pursuit. Hope eheers. 
How glorious the -object that hope embraces! 
how. holy its spirit! Who can contemplate the 
home our heavenly Father is fitting for his chil- 
dren, and not feelhis.soul athirst for its enjoy- 
ment‘and employments ? 
the ha 


py clime, those ever-verdgnt 
not di 


plains, are 
tant—Dr. Bafres. 


MARKS OF THE GENTLEMAN. 
No man is a gentleman who, without provo- 


of, his spécies. Jt is a vulgarity for which ‘po 
actomplishments of dress or address can ever 
atone. Show ne the man who desires to#make 
every dne happy around “him, and whose great- 
«est Sblicitude is never to ‘giv@ just cause of 
offence “tas any one, and*I will shaw you a*gen- 
tlematt by nafure and .by practice, though he 


even heard of a lexicon. I am proud to say for 
the honor of our species, there are men, in every 
throb of whose heart there is solicitude for te 


‘perfumed with kindfiess— Anon. 


Near at . 


cation, would ‘treat with incivility-the humblest 


may neyerghave worn a suit of Broadcloth, nor, _ 


Well, these delights,” - 


As the sailor spoke, a lovely female entered , . 
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LAKE SUPERIOR, 

There are few persons in this country, still 
fewer in the old world, who have anything like 
an adequate conception of the immense extent 
of this “ big drink,”—as they say out West. To 
the lakes of Europe} it bears the same relation 
in size which the Mississippi and Missouri bear 
to European rivers ; the lakes of England, Scot- 

_. land, and Switzerland, are mere puddles in com- 
. parison with this leviathan. The length of Lake 
Superior, says an exchange, is about 500 miles. 
Its ‘greatest breadth 190 miles. Its cireumference« 
is about 1700°miles, or about half the distance 
from New York to Liverpool. Lake Superior is 
the most western of the great chain of lakes 
which discharge theig waters in the St. Lawrence. 
Its depth is 900 feet, while its height above the 
Atlantic is put down at nearly 700 feet. To 
show still farther the magnitude of this glorious 
lake, we would state that it confains a single 
island almost as large as Scotland—while it has 
several as latge as the States of Rhode Island 
and Delaware. Lake Superior is the recipient 
of some thirty rivers. . 


A NOVEL IDEA. 

An extensive steam water craft is now build- 
ing at Cincinnati, It is intended for the eques- 
trian company of Spalding & Rogers. The 
cabin will be constructed for the purpose of 
equestrianism. It wij contain two tiers of box- 
es, the first fitted up with arm-chairs, and will be 
made capable of seating two thousand five hun- 
dred persons. The dimensions are two hundred 


and fifty feet long, and fifty beam; the. cost, 


$45,000. A contract has also been entered into 
for a chime of bells, twenty in number, which 
will be placed upon the boat, as the means of 
dispersing sweet sounds to the denizens of the 
woods, towns, villages, hamlets and cities of the 
river banks. In connection with the “ Palace,” 
a little steamer, thirty-six feet long, seven feet 
beam, called the “Humming Bird,” is building. 

' She is destined as the advertising and agency 
medium of the huge palace. . : 


CAPTURE OF PIRATES. 

‘The English brig “ Orestes,” Com. Hawker, 
recently’arrived at Portsmouth, England, from 
the Cape of Good Hope. During hey cruise, she 
has captured two prizes in the» Mozambique 
Channel. The last capture, says the Nautical 
Standard, was a fine Spanish pirate, having 50 
dare-devils for the crew, and a most ugly twen- 
ty-four pounder swivel amidships, which would 
have done awful execution could it have been 
worked against the “ Orestes ” when chasing her, 
but owing. to bad wéather; the pirates had stowed 
it below, aitd in their desire to get away, did not 
waste time in the endeavor to mount it. This 
was the sort of piratical slaver,which stood thirty: 
nine shot being fired into her from the “ Orestes,” 
without bringing to, notwithstanding she got 
hugged so closely by her captor that musketry 

‘ could be fired into her. 


RIVER NILE. 
Bayard Taylor, writing 2000 miles from the 
mouth of the Nilg—whose unknown source he 
is anxious to discover-gsays, that its current 
there is as broad, as styong, and as deep, as at 
Cairo, and that he is even there no nearer the 
rhystery of its origin. He is confident that when 
its hidden fountains shall at last besreached, and 
the problem of twenty centmries solved, the en- 
tire length of the Nile will be @gund to be not 
less than four thousand miles, and he will then 
rank its name with the Mississippi and the Ama- 

* zon, @ sublime trinity of streams. 
“Too rap—The Boston Post says, that aman 
moved to Hanpshire, and remained three weeks, 
during which time it rained hard every day ; on 

* the morning of the twellty-first day he met a 
nei r, who remarked that the skies looked as 
though “a storm was going to set in,” where- 


. upon the discouraged emigrant packed up and’ 


_ floated back to-his old home. 


_ ADAxpr—A specimen of the haman family 
that passes for &,man among women, and for a 
womap among men. 


MaritTime.— ould anything be finer or more 
life-like than the- Dutch*man-of war, “Prince of 
Orange,” on the first page of the presentthumber ? 

18 Lire.—He has most friends who is 
. most independent of them. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


That virtue which parleys is near a surrender. 

Pants, procured on tick, are considered 
“ breeches of trust !” 

Omnibusses have just been introduced into the 
city of Nashville, Tenn. 

Cincinnati has now twelve daily papers—eight 
in English and four in German. 

We know of an idiot worth $100,000—yet 
there are other fools worth more. ® 

A coffin (said an Irishman) is the house aman 
lives in when he is dead. 

Visiters are already beginning to arrive at 
Newport in considerable numbers. 

The man who attempted to smoke a pipe of 
brandy, is troubled with dizziness of the brain. 

The expenses of the public schools of Phila- 
delphia, for the present year, are estimated at 
$435,938. 

A woman and two children in Bath, Me., were 
burned to death by the destruction of a house in 
that place. 

There have been born, at Mount Vernon, 
. thirty girls, but not one male—a most remark- 
able circumstance. 

Several cases of cholera have occurred at St. 
Joseph, Mo., among the emigrants. Five cases 
pwved fatal. 

» The moment a man is unfit to manage his own 
business that moment he takes to managing the 
affairs of the nation. 

The Central Ohio Railroad Company have 
just put thirty-one miles of their road, from 
Zanesville eastward, under contract. 

An essayist, after enlarging in full and glow- + 
ing terms on the advantages of giving charcoal 
to sheep, observed, in closing, “ we have tried it.” 


If N. P. Willis is not a “duck of a man,” he 
would, if he should visit a certain editor’s office 
in New York, probably be Webb footed. 

The avea of the Japanese empire is saidyto be 
266,600 square miles, which makes it larger than 
France and England put together. 


Dr. Johnson once said, that a gentleman could 
not be guilty of a greater piece of impertinence, 
than to be continually asking questions. 

Miss Mitford, the authoress, is now represent- 
ed as a y-haired woman, going cheerfully 
about with a spaniel and a walking:staff. 

Ole Bull has resolved to make America his 
home. He thinks that American cats afford as 
good fiddle strings as any of the feline breed. 

Geo &. Davidson, constable of Delaware 
city, Delaware, was murdered lately by a negro, 
whom he was conducting to prison. 


~The figure+head’ and portion of a wreck, be- 
lieved to be those of the “ President,” have been 
cast on shore on one of the West India Islands. 

Mr. Whitten, a fireman, was crushed to death 
Between a car and engine on the Atlantic and 
St. Lawrence Railroad, in Danville. 

A man pamed Robert Wilson has been arrest- 
= at Cincinnati, with $950 in counterfeit Ohio, 
ndiana and Kentucky bank notes on his person. 


"The U. S. troops have been found inefficient 
to quell the Indian outrages in New Mexico. 
Cause—want of proper mounting and manage- 
ment. 

* The horse shoers of New York ci 
struck for an increase of wages. 
fourteen shillings a day, 
being nine dollars a week. 


Advices from the California mines are 
favora A piece of pure gold had been found 
near ra, weighing 306 ounces, the largest 
specimen yet found. 

The stockholders of the Globe Cotton Mills in 
Newburyport, are making an effort to establish 
the concern on a firm footing, by creating new 
stock and reducing the old. 

A list of 52 names apposrs in the New York 
Evening Post, as each subscribing $500 towards 
the equestrian statue ‘of Washington, making 
$26,000. 

A letter from Iowa city, dated May 7, says: 
The spring season is very backward, wet and 
cold, but winter wheat en the ground never 
loo finer. 

The Lantern settles the important question of 


have 
They demand 
ir present wages 


whete h’eggs come from. They come from 
Hen-gland. Sieh is*the English as 
spoken by ye cockney. 


Why is a boy in a passion like the richest 
millionaire in the world ? coufse, you “guy 
it up.”—well, then, because he is a wroth child, 
(Roth#@ffild. 

The liquor shops*ii Charlestown have been 


ordered to be shut up at 10 o’clock every night 


bath, or licenses will be revoked. 

It has been ascertained by a census just con- 
cluded in Lowell, that there are, in that city, 
57Q7 children between the ages of 5 and 15 
years. 4 

In the U 8S. Cirenit “Cour 
presiding, Russell W. 
on an indictment for stealing from the United 
States mail, and pleading guilty, was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment in Dedham jail. 

There are excellent gunners in Bradford, Vt 
Mr. 8. W. Merrill and Mr. Wm. P. Abbott each 
shot a duck with a rifle at the distance of sixty- 
nine rods, Mr. Joseph H Peters shot at a six 


in the week, and to remain closed on the + 


your humbers for binding. 


“inehéing, at'the distance of ninety-two rods, ard 
hit within tke circle. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Rumor says that Lord Glengall will su e 
Earl Dalhousie as Governor-General of India. 

The marriage of the Emperor of Austria with 
the Princess Sidonia, of 'y, is shortly to 
take place. 


On Sunday, April 25th, twenty-four persons 
renounced Catholicism in the urch of St. 
Paul, Bermondsey, London. r 

The yacht Titiana, which sailed a match with 
the America, was destroyed by fire on the even- 
ing of the 5th ult., while at anchor at Cowes. 


Colonel Rawlinson, it is said, has opened out 
the entire place of sepulture ofthe kings and 
queens of Assyria. 

In a recent work, entitled “ Pomology,” no 
fewer than nine hundred and forty-two kinds of 
apples are now cultivated in Great Britain. 

Twelve thousand dollars worth of sky rockets, 
with golden rain, were recently blown up at mid- 
day, at the National fire-works at Vincennes, 
France. 

An English writer represents the whole Amer- 
ican people as standing behind one long count- 
er, from Maine to Texas, trading against the 
rest of the world. 

A company has been formed in London for 
the manufacture of printing type from wire. It 
is said that it will last sixty times as long as 
common type, and cost less. . 

In every seven minutes of the day a child is 
born in London, and in every nine minutes one 
of its inhabitants dies!’ The population of Lon- 
don is, roundly, 2,362,000. 

It is proposed in London to convert the Crys- 
tal Palace into a glass tower, 1000 feet in height, 
and a plan and drawing of the new idea is given 
in the London Builder. 


The woolen manufacturers of England are 
alarmed at the progpects of a deficiency in the 
cups of Australian wool, caused by the flight 
of the shepherds to the gold mities. 

Two destguctive accidents have happened in 
the Welsh collieries. The first was an explosion 
of fire damp, by which eighty persons perished. 
The other was the flooding of a pit, by which 
twenty-eight were drowned. 

In the short space of seven years, the number 
of horses in New South Wales has increased by 
more than seventy thousand, being upwards of 
two-fold. The increase in horned cattle has 
been about one-third. 

The Leeds Intelligencer directs attention to 
an advertisement in its columns, offering prizes 
of five, three and two pounds for the three best 
essays “on the most desirable plan of supply- 
ing innocent and elevating recreation for the 

ing classes.” 


Sands of Gold. 


——Practice flows from principle; for as a 
man thinks, so will he act. 

——The vicious reproving vice is like the ra- 
ven chiding blackness. 


——Strong passions work wonders, when there 
is a greater strengtlf of reason to curb them. 

——Never court the favor of the rich by flat- 
tering either their vanities or their vices. 

——Let another’s passion be a lecture to th 
reason, and let the shipwreck of his understand- 
ing be a seamark to thy passion. ; 


——tThe penalty of a legacy, or a fortune, is 
the discovery of a host of poor relations you 
never dreamt of, and a number of debts you had 
quite forgotton. 

——lIt is time that archifects learned that the 
Jirst object'to be attained in*the erection of a 
publie building™is, utility, and beauty itself, in 
art, is only utility perfected. : 

——Weaknesses seem to be even more care- 
fully and anxiously concealed than graver and 
more decided faults, for human nature is more 
ashamed of the first than of the last. 

——To mourn for the dead, is to mourn for 
the lost casket when you still retain the jewel it 
held. The memories of the dead one’s virtues 
are the jewel, and the cold clay but the casket. 

——To becomea great man, you must study 
great men. A horse that lives on hay could not 

t up an oat trot, if it were to save his soul. 

ts by coming in contact with magnets that 
magnets are made. 

——The passions may be humored till they 

become our master, as the horse may be pam- 
pered till he gets the better of his~ rider; but 
early discipline will prevent mutiny, and keep 
the helm in the hands of reason’ 
Caius Marius said he valued not what 
men could say of him, for, if they spSke true, 
they must needs speak honorably of him; if 
otherwise, his life and his manners should be 
their confutation. 


——To pursue trifles is the lot of humanity ; 
and whether we bustle in a pantomime, or strut 
at a coronation; whether we shout at a bonfire, 
or harangue in a senate-house ; whatever dbject 
we follow, it will at last surely conduct us to fu- 
tility and disappointment. 

——A drunkard cursing the moon—a maniac 
foaming at some magnificent statue, which stands 
serene and safe above his reach—or a ruffian 
crashing roses on his way to midnight plunder, 
is but a type of the sad work which a clevef but 
heartless and unimaginative criti¢_often makes 


_ of the works of genius. 


Joker's Olio. 


How many sleeves has a coat of arms ? 


Why are crows the most sensible of birds? 
Because they never complain without caws. 


“Look at Plymouth Rock,” said an eloquent 
stump orator in Mississippi, “ down there in old 
Virginny, and weep !” Shy 

Is the king of Japan a colored gentleman? 
Distinctly ; who has not seen his eseutcheon in 
the store windows, and his title—* Warranted 
Japan black king.” 

Tom Hood says nothing spoils a holiday like 
a Sunday colt, or a new pair of boots. To have 
time set easy, your garments must-set the ex- 
ample. 

“What is the best attitude for self-defence ?” 
said a pupil, (putting on the gloves) to a well- 
known pugilist. “Keep a civil tongue in yotir 
head,” was the significant reply. 

A young man without money is like a steam- 
boat without fuel. He can’t goahead. Among 
the ladies he is like the moon of a cloudy night. 
He can’t shine. 

An old writer said that when cannons were 
introduced as negotiators, the canons ,of the 
church were useless—that the world was ‘gov- 
erned first by mitrum, and then by nitrum—first 
by St. Peter, and then by Salt Petre. 


An invincible wit and punster asked the cap- 
tain of a craft, loaded with boards, how he man- 

ed to get dinner on the passage. “Why,” re- 
plied the skipper, “we always ‘cook aboard.” 
“Cook a board, do you!” rejoined the wag; 
“then I see you have been well supplied with 
provisions this trip, at all events.” . 

A commercial traveller, passing through Wes 
tonzoyland, near Bridgewater, seeing a sign over 
the door with this one word, “ Agorsqrdere,” he 
¢alled to the woman to inquire what she sold, 


when she said she did not sell anything, but that 
“ Agues were cured here.” ” 

Mr. Landor—the man whose mother called 
him Savage—says that “domestic affection can 
no more bloom and flourish in the hardened 
race-course of politics, than flowers can find 
nourishment in the pavement of the streets. In 
a politician, the whole creature is factitious, if he 
ever speaks as before, he either speaks from 
memory or invention.” 


VOLUME FIRST 
THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 


Volume first of the PicrontaL Drawrmc-Room 
is now elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, 
and illumined sides, forming a superb parlor ornament in 
the shape of a book of ; 


Five Hundred and Sixty Pages, 


AND OVER 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 
of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting subjects. with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX. 


Besides, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of origi- 
nal Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best 
of American authors, with a current News Record of the 
times ; altogether forming an exceedingly novel and ele- 
gant volume. 

For sale at the publication Office, by our wholesale Agents, 
and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for 
Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poe*ic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all cectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing oi 
an ummoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE M1“LION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FrAg _ ~cw the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its any 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurp¢ § 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No adverti ts are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE,’ 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 

An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 

and every department is under the most finished and per- 

fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 

duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
re our hundreds of th ds of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPIER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


l subscriber, ome year, . . $2 00 
3 subscribers, « 60 
4 “ “ 6 
8 “ 00 
16 “ “ ad P 20 00 


One copy of the Frac oF oun Unton, and one copy 
PrcroriaL Drawine-Room ComMPANION, one year, 

Invariably in advance. 

and form clubs, on the above 

*,* All should be addressed, post PAID, to the 

*,* The Pua @rean be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the veemee ee and of newspaper carriers, at 

CENTS per 8 copy. 

GLEASON, 


of the 
#5 00. 


aND Proprizror, Boston, 
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S-ROOM COMPAMION. 


SWALLOW®S’ CAVE AT NAHANT. 


One of the earliest watering places in the 
United States, and one that longest held its -; 
opularity, was Nahant; and even to this 

oe, it is the summer resoft of num- 
bers of Southern people, as well as the deni- 
zens from our nek of x4 
citizens own delightful cottages here, whi 
form their summer homes; though the tide 
of travel. and fashion has set for years to- 
watds New York and other well known 
. There are many natural advantages 
that Nahant possesses over any other — 
in this country, that must always render it 
popular, and enéure for it a good reliable 
amount of business. It is very evident that 
this delightful and salubrious summer re- 
treat is not properly appreciated, highly as 
it is estimated by the thoasands who anhually 
visit it- But a transient. visit—while the 
steamboat stops at the landing—cannot af- 
ford a correct or adequate idea of Nahant, its 
beauties, wonders and luxuries. It requires 
a week,or perhaps a whole season, to see 
Nahant, as it should be seen, to be fully ap- 
reciated: Not a week of fine weather, for 
is it by far that it should be inter- 
spersed with a storm or two. Nahant needs 
to be seén under all its aspects—under the 
darkening cloud, amidst the roaring ocean, 
whitened by the foaming billows, and illum- 
inated by the flashing lightning, as well as in 
the bread sunshine of: noon, when the blue 
and beautiful ocean is spread out to the eye, 
until sky and sea forms a common iine, 
when the breathing south wind comes softly 
over the water, and cools the feverish temple 
with its baimy air. There are many netaral 
curiosities on the peninsula that attract the 
eye and mterest of the visitor. Among them 
are Swallows’ Cave, Pulpit Rock, Spouting Horn, Natural 
Bridge, ete. The first of these we have illustrated herewith. 
The Swallows’ Cave is a passage under a high cliff on the west 
side of Nahant, a few rods south of the steamboat wharf. It is 
easily accessible, is from six to twenty feet high, and from ten to 
fourteen feet in breadth, extending about seventy feet, opening 
to the water. It can only be entered at low tide, and the sea 
sometimes rushes into it with a great noise. The swallows have 
built their nests in the upper part of this cavern, on ledges or 
notches in the rocks. The walk or flooring is rather uneven, 
but may nevertheless be entered by ladies with perfect ease and 
safety at a suitable time of tide. Passing through this cave, you 
may ascend by climbing over the rocks to the height above, with- 
out returning the way you descend to the opening. The Pulpi 
Rock alluded-to above, is a great curiosity. It stands off 
south end of Nahant, not far from the Swallows’ Cave. It isan 
immense square block of rock, about thirty feet high, having a 
square open space at top, resembling in pe, an easy chair, 
which is called the pulpit. It is difficult to reach the top by 
climbing, the sides are so perpendicular. In storms the waves 
dash over this reck in great force, the wind driving the spray like 
vain all around, for some distance. 


SLEASOMS PICTORIAL BRAWIN 


“SWALLOWS CAVE, AT KAHAWT, LYNN, MASE. 


HARMONY GROVE, FRAMINGHAM. 
The fine picture given by our artist below re 
Grove and Lake, on the ingham. Bran 
beautifal resort for picnic parties. The house and grounds are 
kept in the best possible manner by the proprietor, Henry D. 
Howard, Esq., who gives his constant personal attention to the 
ises. Several improvements have Seas made to the build- 
Do telex the presént season, thus affording superior accommo- 
dations to parties visiting the grove. The grounds have been 
enlarged, and now comprise an area of more than fifteen acres, 
fitted up in the most convenient manner, with seats, swings, etc. 
A most beautiful and perfect natural amphitheatre is situated 
between the house lake, fitted up with an elevated platform 
for speakérs, and with seats in front sufficient to accommodate an 


Harmony 


audienee of a thousand persons. Several new row-boats, made’ 
in the most substantial manner, have been added to the lake, 


affording ample accommodations for rowing. A fine opportunity 

is also afforded to indulge in the old-fashioned sport of “ Round 

Ball,” “ Cricket,” etc., there being a large plot of ground adjoining 

the Grove. Parties desiring a day of pleasant recreation among 

woodland and lake scenery, cannot —— find a spot better 
y 


adapted to the purpose than Harmon 


Railroad, a very. 


HUNGARIAN HOSPITALITY. 
After « pleasant stay in this village, I left 
it in my course over to the Hungarian Plain, 
and was conveyed in the carriage of the gen- 
tleman I was visiting, on to the next village. 
Every person whom I vigited in this 
borhood, whether he was the country clergy- 
man, or a college professor, or @ private gen- 
tleman, always insisted on my staying with 
him ; in fact, to do anything else seemed al- 
most to be consid a want of cou . 
No one, with good letters of intepimetion ta 
Inner Hungary, ever goes to a hotel. I 
may say here, that such was the univereal 
hospi towards me, as an American, that 
while in , except naturally in Pesth, 
did-net lodge in a hotel more than once, or 
pay penny for vehicles.“ “Wherever I vis- 
ted, it was with diffieulty I could get away. 
always stayed days wi T meant to stay 
hours. They sai 


i itality, if the guest seemed 


obstinately ton , to slip out and 
take of his , and oblige 
i !.. And that ‘less than three 


ys’ visit was an insult to your host! This, 
it should be remem 


ospitality to the Hu exiles in their 


The morni comes—I’ don’t know a 
rfeclieg then that of walking with 


althongh you may havé made the 
dozen strange. Mr. X. and 
a very light bed, which has a tall canopy of red 


the windows are smartly draped with cheap gaudy 


calieoes and muslins, there are little mean strips of about 
the tiled floor of the room, ahd yet all seems as gay 
fortable as may be—the sun shines brighter than 
for a year, the sky is a thousand times bluer, 
clatter of shrill quick French voices comes up from the court- 
ae under the windows! Bells are jangling; a family, mayhap, 
ing to Paris, en poste, afd wondrous is the jabber of the pos- 
tilfon, courier, the inn-waiters, and the lookers-on. The land- 
lord calis out for “ Quartre biftecks aux pommes, pour le trente- 
trois.”—O, my countrymen, I love your tastes and your ways !)— 
the chambermaid is nening, se says : “ Finissez donc, Monsieur 
° is window violently, and says: “ , garcong, 
donny lo sho, ou vooly voo pak?” Be hes bows 
half an hour—the last appeal succeeds, and he 
is enabled to descend to coffe-room, where, with three hot 
rolls, grilled ham, cold fowl, and four boiled eggs, he makes, 
what he calls, his first French breakfast, with all sorts of. Jobn 
Bullish execrations on Monsieur Crapeau for bis tardiness in 
meeting his wants.— Thackeray's Paris - Book. 


ViEw OF HARWORY GROVE, SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS 


said it was an old device of 


the sun shining on objects quite new, and— . 


ou have seen 


= 
— 
tality. I experienced more of it, because 
" 
; 

bd ‘ 
4 


